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HE following Sheets 
TO KR were the Produtt 
1 17 of ſome leiſure 
Hours in the Conn- 
trey, about Twenty Years 
ag). They were written in 
the Year 1709, and not tran 
ſcribed till the latter End of 
the next Summer, as the 
Keader will find by ſeveral 
A 2 Paſſages 
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iv The Pgrratx. 


Paſſages up and down, which 
will clear the Time, and 


fave the Critics the Trouble 


of making any Miſtakes in 


ther Conjectures. For want 
of ſuch Informations, or from 


the Loſs of them, Learned 
Men have been at a World 


of Pains in ſettling the Date 


of many excellent Pieces, and 
have differed vaſily from one 
another, uot only in a Day, 
or a Manth, but even in 4 
Tear ; nay, ſometimes in tuo 
or three. But I have al- 
ways obſerved, that they dif- 


agree moſt, where they 4 Her 


leaſt; the nearer they come 
10 one auother, the cloſer 1s 
the 


The PrEraces, V 


the Engagement; and the Cri- 


tical M ar is always hotteſt, 


when there is nothing between 


them, 

I hope the Readers will 
be fo candid, as not to expect 
what they a not find; for 
[ am very ſenſible, from the 
better Judgment of Mankind, 
that they will be under a 


ſtrange Temptation io blame 
ſuch a Work as this, for lay- 


ing down Rules without giv- 
ing Examples; and I muſt 
own, it does Hat ſeen eaſy 


for me to excuſe ſo great an 
Omiſſion, when I might at 


once, with the Trouble only 
of Tranſs ribimg, have 2dr 
43 ged 
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Paſſages up and down, which 
will clear the Time, and 


fave the Cries the Trouble 


of making any Miſtakes in 
their Conjectures. For want 
of ſuch Joſe mations, or from 
the Loſs of them, Learned 
Men have been at a World 
of Pains in ſettling the Date 
of many excellent Pieces, and 


have differed vaſily from one. 


another, uot only in a Day, 


or a Month, but even in a 


Tear ; uay, fametimes in two 
or three. But I have al- 
ways obſerved, that they dif- 
agree moſt, where they 4 Ver 
loft; ; the wearer they come 
1% one auother, the cloſer is 

the 


The PRIT Ae. 
the Engagement ; and the Cri- 
- tical War is always hotteſt, 
when there is nothing between 
them. oy | 

hope the Readers will 
be ſo candid, as not to expect 
what they do not find; for 
[ am very ſenſible, from the 
better Judgment of Mankind, 
that they will be under a 
ſtrange Temptation to blame 
ſuch a Work as this, for lay- 
mg down Rules without gro- 
ing gs and I muſt 
own, it does not ſeem eaſy 
for me io excuſe ſo great an 
Omiſſion, when I might at 
once, with the Trouble only 
of Tranſcribing, have enlar- 
5 A 2 ed 
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vi The PRETAc. | 
ged the Book, adorned the 
Ir, ork, and Jwerted the cour- 
Zeons Reader. I j 
ll But, per haps, Ihada Mind | | 
| to be the firſt Modern that e- 
| | ver compoſed a Piece of this 4 
Mature without the Pomp of || 
| Ouotations; and ſince J Fd 4 
| ut ſee the Neceſſny of it, 
ö was willing 10 avoid all 07 1 
| zentation of Learning. Tul. 
ll ly = very ſparing in Quota- 
| H1025, 21 that he uſeth 


are to ſhew the Force and 
Haryings of Action and Hlo- 
cution, rather than the Rules 
| "= Writing, except when he 
quotes himſelf, which is next 
0 not quoting at all, and the 


wor fs 
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The PrxEFACcs. vii 
worſt Way of producing Ex- 
amples in the World. Aril- 
totle's May is dry and formal, 


and Longinus, who hath re- 
corded ſome of the moſt beau- 
ziful Paſſages of the Greek 


Authors in his Treatiſe of Sub- 
lime, could not have been un- 
derſtood without them. I 


have dwelt d only on general. 


Rules, without deſcending in- 
zo the Proumeces of the Gram- 
marian and Rhetorician, aud 


perhaps if any Body is plea- . 
fed to try, he will hardly 
find pratticable to illuſtrate 


theſe Rules by Examples. L 
The Rules I have given, 
are the Reſult of a Thouſand 
A 4 _ overs, 
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| vii The PRETA cx. ; 
others, the Abſtratt and Hf +4 
fence of Grammar, Rhetoric, 
| and Logic; and the Hæam- 
ples of a perfett Kyle are to 1 
| be taken from the beſt Au- 1 
|  t#hors in general, not ſrom any | 
| ſeparate Quotations. Tally 

if and Quintilian % frequent- 

i ly commend the illuſtrious 

ll Writers they mention for their 

[| Several Hxcellencies, and pro- 

poſe them as Standards in ge- 

I oat for the ſeveral Ways 

it of Writing they were diftin- 

ll gwuiſhed in; out they never 

|| deſcend to e nor 

| Support their Opinions by for- 

| mal Citations; for that they 

lt | © ref, OF 
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The PRETAC E. ix 
refer themſelves 70 every Man's 
Taſte and Judgment. 

If we conſider others, why 
have delrvered any Rules 6 
Writing, we ſhall find, the 
Examples they produce, are 
in minuter Matters to explain 
the Terms and Stenification 
of the lower Rules, which re- 
late tis Grammar and Rhe- 
toric, io the Art and Mecha- 
niſm of Writing. But where 
they treat in Generals, as I 
have done, they never illnſ> 
trate therr Rules by Exam- 
ples. Quintilian's Inſinution 
10 full of Duotations, for the 
Art nine Books in which he 


treats his Subjeft as a Rhe- 


A) orician, 
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rorician, but in the three laſt, 


eſpecially the twelfth, where 


he riſes from Particulars to 


more general Conſiderations, 


we hardly have one Citation. 


The Examples he brings for 


Aclion and Pronunciation in 
the eleventh Book, are of au- 
other Kind, greatly diſfering 
from Autharities. And the 
ſame may be obſerved of Tul- 


ly in his general Rules of O- 


ratory. No body produces 


Examples of Pate: nent MWri— 


ters 5. y particular Duotatins, 


and £5 ſeveral Rules I have. 


given for the Idiom, Purity, 


Plainneſs, and Degoratiniia 
of & Proc, &c. cannot be far- 
ther 
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ther illuſtrated by any Paſ- 

ſages from Authors; for we 
have natural Notions of theſe 
Things, and can only ſet them 
off by ſhewimng the ſeveral 
Ways of N againſt 

them. 

Rules ſpeak rhemnſelves'; 
they draw fo Picture of Na- 
ture, and gre us ſure Crite- 
rions of an Original in every 
Per formance. I am very cer- 
zain, the World had ſeen the 
faireſt Dranghts before any 
ſettled Rules were given; and 
perhaps the Works of the 
Learned have been more for- 
mal, but not more correct, 
ſince Men wrote according to 

A 6 . 
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X11 The PREFACE, 
Art, For thoſe who firſt pre- 


ſeribed the Rules of Writing, 


did not take Nature firipped 
and naked for their Copy, but 
they hooked upon her as ſhe 
was dreſſed and adorned by 


her Adorers : They took off in- 


deed all falſe Colours, but al- 
lowed her a little Paint, and 
were content ſhe ſhould be ſet 
out ike any Lady, provided 
her Dreſſers did not ſpoil her 


native Beauty. They formed 
their Rules upon the Model 


of the beſt Writers; they 


were ſo artful as 10 conceal 


ther Art, and while they 
ſeemed to preſtribe to others, 


they were only Copiers them 


ſelves, 
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clbes. But after they had 
fixed the Standard, they were. 


fare every Writer would be 


bronght to their Bar; and as 
the firſt admirable Copies of 
Nature gave them a Founda- 
tion for their Rules, they knew 
every good Genius would 
write and judge by Nature, 

whether an) Rules had been 
fet or no. And perhaps, (for 
J love to doubt in Matters of 

fo hazardous Conjefture) if 
the Rules had not been grven, 
we had been troubled with 
many fewer Writers; for then 


_ thoſe who had not Nature for 


their Rule, could have had 
no Rule at all, But now 
how 
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neg led the Meaning, aud 
a 4 Number of Pedants do 


116 


. eee eee 


how many Heriblers are there 


who obſerve the Rule, and 


we meet with, that keep to 


the Letter, and boſe the Spi- 


7 won't pretend io anſwer 


my Want of Method ; per- 
5.00 [ have obſerved it \ though 


_ 
. 
| 
1 
*F 


T ſeem to negleff it. Nor 
ſhall I need any Apology for 


the Style and Manner 1 have 3 
uſed, NS the graver Cr 
zics will cenſure as too hight. 
and juvenile for one of my 


Profeſſion. But I was not 


Writing to my ſelf, nor to the 
grave and learned, but to a. 


Young. 
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The PRITACH. xv 
young Nobleman of ſprighily 


Parts, and a lwely [magina- 
tion. My Buſineſs was to 
engage his Attention, and give 
1 the Piece ſuch Colours as 

| would firike his Fancy. Aud 

J am very glad ol while I 

wrote to a Youth, I could 

write ſomething like a Youth, 
only tempering the Briſkneſs 
of Thought with the Sedate- 

1 neſs of Judgment. 

| What I 1 might be 

S performed by the fineſt Wits 

upon the ancient Authors, I 

have with iexpreſſible Plea- 
fare ſeen accomphſhed by the 
admirable Critic upon Milton. 

And if Mr. Steel, and his 

Friends, 
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xvi The PRIT Ace- 
Friends, would do the ſame 
Juſtice to Horace, Homer, 
and Virgil, or any celebra- 
ted Names in Antiquity, we 
might hope to read them in a 
Ro Light, and peruſe 
Ten "Thouſond Ghries, which 


lie covered under the modern 


Mayo, Illuſtration. 


Tully, who hath given us 
thoſe excellent Books of Ora- 
tors, and Oratory, was him- 


felf the greateſt Orator. If 


Horace had not been an ex- 
cellent Poet, he had never 
been an admirable Critic, 
The beſt Performers are the 
beſt Judges in every Art, and 
zhe __ Author of the 

Eſſay 
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The PRETACcE. xvii 
Eſſay upon Criticiſm, de- 
monſtrates the uſineſs of his 
4 Remarks, by the Goodneſs of 
ie Writing. The true Spirit 

af Criticiſm ſeems to reve. 
My Lord Roſcommon, and 
the preſent, with the late 
Deas of Bucks, opened the 
Scene in Ning Charles the 
Second's Time, but it ſoon clo- 
fed again; and nothing was 
done but in a ary, formal 
Way, except by Dryden, who 
at once gave the beſt Rules, 
and broke them in ſpight of 
his own Knowledze, and the 
Rehearſal. His Prefaces are 
many of them admirable up- 
on Dramatic IM ritin 25 he 


had 


xviii The PREFACE. 
had ſome peculiar Notions , A 
which he maintains with great 
| Addreſs , but his Judgment 1 in 
diſputed Points is of lefs 
=. eight and Value, becauſe 
the e of his Temper 
did run mio his Thoughts, and 
mixed with the Candi of 
hrs Writings, as well as his 
Life. 
The preſent Age e 
10 be born for carrying Criti- 
ciſm to its higheſt Pitch and 
Perfection. 2 e have ſeen 
man admirable Pieces in the 
fingle Papers, which have 
been pubhiſh'd of late Years, - 
_ prefer Bl to Volumes of your 


flauch, formal Crities, Ma- 
a 9 
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The PREFTAC R. xix 
ny ingenious Hands have con- 
curred to reſcue it from Pe- 
dantry, Dulneſs, aud Ill- na- 
ure. It is no longer a dry, 
ſour, verbal Study, but claim- 
- a Place among the polit- 

Parts of Learning. A 


Grit Should lift up his Head 
with an eaſy, chearful Air, 


and not be diſtinguiſhed, as 


the Tribe hath generally been, 


by the Wrinkles of his Brows, 
5 as Men of Candor and 
Ingenuity. ought to be, by the 
good Nature, Freedom, aud 


Openneſs of his Countenance. 


Critics are apt 10 talk in a 
7 upercilions, magiſter ial Way, 
E obtrude their Sentiments on 


the 


RX The PRTTAcx. 


the World, and maintain es 
very ſingular Opinion with 
Stiffneſs and ill Manners. 
But if they would ſoften the 
Rigor of their Pen, and of 


fer their Notions in a modeſt 


affable Addreſs, their Croility 
and Complaiſance would take 


off thoſe Prejudices, with 


which Pride and P oſitroeneſs 


are generally entertained. 


The late Edition of Horace 5 


the fineſt and greateſt Piece 


of Criticiſin that was ever 


written on any Claſſic; and 
if the moſt learned Doctor had 
been a more popular WWrier, 


the World [ believe weult 


have — ſeveral Paſſa- 
ges- 


- The PRETACx. __ 
ges they endeavour to explode : 
And more Texts had been ac- 

 knowledged admirably reflo- 
red, if ſome had not been 
magiFterially obiruded. | 
_ Wiat a polte Critic may 
40 if he pleaſes, and in hom 
different an Aspect Cruicifmn 
appears, when formed by Men 
of Parts aud Fire, we may 
. fee in the three Volumes of 
Dr. Trapp's Prælectiones 
Poeticæk. A Work that can- 
not be enough commended, 
whether we couſider the Curi- 
 ouſneſs of his Obſervations, 
the Juſtneſs of his Remarks, 
the Truth and Importance of 
bis Rules, the Apineſs and 
IN | Beauty 
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xxii The PRETAcr＋. 
Beauty of his Examples, the 
Force aud Elegance of his 
Style, and the Penetration of 
his Wit and Judgment: A 
Piece in ſuch Perfection of 
Beauty, that he gives the 
Rules wh the ſame Spirit 
we find in the Examples, and 
maketh thoſe Diſſertations, 
which in heavy, formal Hands, 
would have looked crabbed, 
dull, and dry, ſhine in all 
the Graces that Life, and 
Eaſe, and Vigour can adorn 


them wnh; we ſee how en- 


tertamimg pl ſevereſt Critt- 
ciſms are in a Poet's Hand, 
and what Life and Spirit he 
can give to the dryeſt Part of 


bas 
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his Hubject, while he pre- 
ſeribes the Rules and fixes the 
Laws of Poetic Diction, 
wergheth the Importance of 
Words, and conſiders the ſe- 
veral Ways of Expreſſion pe- 
cultar to the Poets. Aud if 
Mien of fuch Learning, and 
ſuch Parts, would undertake 
this Province, I cannot Hel 
repeating it, we ſhould ſee 
more. aud more into the Pro- 
 priety, Strength, and Com- 
paſs, and all the hidden Beau- 
tres of the Greek and Latin 


Tongue, 5 1 1 
| What Advantages our Lan- 
; _ guage may recerve, when thoſe 
f will take upon tbem to reform 
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it, who are the beſt Writers 

in it, ue ma) partly concerve 
from the new Propoſal far 
aſcertaining zbe Britiſh 
Tongue, and fing the Stan- 
dard of it. And whenever 
a Work of that Public Spirit 
hall he undertaken, and ſup- 
Ported by the greateſt aud a- 

ble Hands in the Kingdom, 
I will promiſe myſelf to ſee 
our Language rial the 
Strength and Eloquence of the 

Roman Dion. 

If bed fees my Lud 
Lanſdowne's Poems in one 
Liew, I might have formed 

. a juſter Idea of the Great 
* * of his Genius, and the 
0 i Deli- 
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The PREFACE. xxv 
Delicacy of his Wit. For when 
1 wrote theſe Sheets, they lay 
diſperſed up and down in the 
Miſcellanies, but ſome kind 
Hand hath aſſembled the ſcat- 
Wl zered Stars, and added another 
| Lyre to the Conſtellations, 
Perhaps, the Characters I 
have drawn of our moſt cele- 
brated Poets, Hiſtorians and 
| Drvines, will not be agreed 
in by all; and therefore, [0 
various is the Judgment 0 
Mankind, I fufferd that 
Piece to go with ſome Re- 
ludtance. All I can ſay for 
ny /elf is, that I have conſi- 
| dered very carefully the Dise 
tiuction of their Characters, 
F aud 


#3 
| 

8: 
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28 


think with 5 holiter, aud more 


/ have afted in this Hdlitiou. 


| for themſelves, for I don't care 
70 enlarge this Preface any 


xxvi The PREFA Cx. 
andif I am not miſtaken in that, 
Jam ſure I have ſaid no more 


of them, than they deſerve. 


If I have advanced any 


[cingular Opinions, 1 ſhall be 


ready either to give them up, 


or give my Reaſons for them; 
for, however I may differ in 


my Noitas from the Herd of | 
Critics and Commentators, {| 
ſhall always be ambitious to 


candid part of Maukiad. And 


agr eeably to this Declaration, 


The Additions muſs anſwer 


more 
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Advertiſement. 
Did not think it neceſſary to 
trouble the World with any 
Reaſons why I ſent theſe Sheets a- 
broad, ſo long after they had been 
written, and eſpecially as they were 
publiſh'd in the firſt Edition with 
the Characters of many Divines 
then living; but I find my ſelf ob- 
lig d to give ſome Account of the 
Matter now, ſince I have been 
_ Charg'd with leaving ſome Charac- 
ters out of the laſt Edition, from 
Partiality or Diſlike to their Per- 
fons. 

If I could ever act upon ſuch 

baſe and mean Principles, or had 


any Diſlike to any Perſon whatever, 
| had 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
I had never mention'd him at fart. 
The Truth is, in the Year 1713. J 
was oblig'd to publiſh the Book, 
as it was, to prevent its Publica- 


tion from a ſurreptitious Copy, o- 


therwiſe I ſhould not have pub- 


liſh'd it at all; but finding that my 
inſerting the Characters of ſeveral, 


was objected too, I left them our 


in the Second Edition, with a Pur- 


poſe to reſtore them as they died; 
and the Third Edition being pub- 
lIiſh'd without my Knowledge, I 
have not had any Opportunity of 
replacing them till zow; and 


hope their Friends will not think it 
any Injury to their Names or Me- 


mor1es. ; 


Theſe Sheets were firſt compos'd 
out of a fincere Zeal for the Service 


of that Noble Lord and Family to 


whom they are addreſs'd, and by 
thoſe honeſt Endeavours in ſome 
Meaſure to deſerve their Favour. 


This 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
This and whatever elſe I have at- 
tempted, for the Honour of that 
Illuſtrious Houſe, I do now conſe- 
crate, as a Monument of Gratitude | 
for the Favours I have receiv d. 
And may I ever poſſeſs a modeft | 
Temper, and a thankful Mind, too 
- generous to ſollicit, and too juſt c to 
de ungrateful. 


A DISSER- 


——————— CC 


DISSERTATION 


On Rending the 


CLASSEC:S, Sec. 


1 Loky. 


EEO: 1 CAN hardly prevail 

EE with my ſelf to give 
| Your Lordſhip this 
| Trouble, without ma- 
| * bg an Apology for it 
in the Entrance, and begging 
N. | Your Lordſhip's Pardon for intru- 
ding without Leave, and offering 
| You a+ Preſent before I am ſure of 
* Your 


2 The Addreſs. 
Your Acceptance. I might be ve- {| 
ry large upon the Importance and 
Advantages of Education, and ſay 
a great many Things which have 
been ſaid before; but that Point is 
ſo well conſidered by Your Lord- 
ſhip's moſt noble Parents, that ! 
need not fay any thing upon it; | 
and Your Lordſhip's Application to 
the excellent Methods taken for 
making a great and a good Man, 
will anſwer, I am perſuaded, all 
the fair Expectations every body 
cConceiveth of You, that knoweth 
You. 1 | F 
And therefore, as you want no 
Inſtructions ſuitable to your Birth 
and Quality, I have rather choſen 
to preſent Your Lordſhip with 
ſome peculiar Thoughts, than to 
run a needleſs Treatiſe upon the 
Subject at length; and though 
what I ſay is no doubt inculcated 
to Your Lordſhip by better Hands, 
=. pet 
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deeper Impreſſion, where Your 
Mind hath received the Charac-- 


The Addrefs. 3 


yet Variety may engage Vour At- 


tention, and the ſame Precepts dif- 
ferently applied, will make the 


ters before, and is readier to admit 


a ſecond Stamp, when it is ſo well 


prepared by the firſt. 
Your Lordſhip will at leaſt have 
the Advantage of ſeeing Things to- 


© gether, and Leiſure to weigh and 


conſider the Reaſonableneſs of what 
is recommended to You: And if I 
offer any thing which is not com- 
monly obſerved, I hope it will not 


be interpreted any Singularity, but 


ſuch as may render Your Lordſhip 
more eminent and diſtinguiſhed in 
the World. . 

The great Obligations I have to 
thoſe of Your illuſtrious Family, 


incline me to make ſome Acknow- 
ledgment; and fince I am not ca- 


pable of doing it to them, I have 
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N The Addreſs. 


Your Acceptance. I might be ve- 


ry large upon the Importance and 


Advantages of Education, and ſay 


a great many Things which have 
been ſaid before; but that Point is 
ſo well conſidered by Your Lord- 


ſhip's moſt noble Parents, that 1 
need not ſay any thing upon it; 


and Your Lordſhip's Application to 
the excellent Methods taken for 
making a great and a good Man, 
will anſwer, I am perſuaded, all 
the fair Expectations every body 
conceiveth of You, that knoweth 


You. 


And therefore, as you want no 


Inſtructions ſuitable to your Birth 
and Quality, I have rather choſen 


to preſent Your Lordſhip with 
ſome peculiar Thoughts, than to 
run a needleſs Treatiſe vpon the 
Subject at length; and though 


what I ſay is no doubt inculcated 


to Your Lordſhip by better Hands, 
1 yet 


_ The Aaarefs. 3 
yet Variety may engage Your At- 
tention, and the ſame Precepts dif- 
ferently applied, will make the 
deeper Impreſſion, where Your 
Mind hath received the Charac-- 
© ters before, and is readier to admit 
a ſecond Stamp, when it is ſo well 
prepared by the firſt. 

Your Lordſhip will at leaſt have 
the Advantage of ſeeing Things to- 
gether, and Leiſure to weigh and 
conſider the Reaſonableneſs of what 
is recommended to You: And if 1 
offer any thing which 1s not com- 
monly obſerved, I hope it will not 
be interpreted any Singularity, but 
ſuch as may render Your Lordſhip 
more eminent and diſtinguiſhed in 
me World. 5: 

The great Obligations I have to 
thoſe of Your illuſtrious Family, 
incline me to make ſome Acknow- 
tedgment ; and ſince I am not ca- 
pable of doing it to them, I have 

-:"W 82 4 choſen 


4 The Introduction. 
choſen this Way to give Your Lord- 
ſhip a Token of the great Honour 
J have for the Houſe of RUTLAND; 


and if I am of any Service to Your 


Lordſhip, I ſhall gratify a particu- 


lar Inclination of my own to ſerve 
„ 
Your Lordſhip's Years begin to 
make You capable of Reflection, 


and Your good Parts, advancing far 
before Your Years, diſcover a ſo- 
lid Judgment joined with a quick 
Apprehenſion, which, if duly im- 


proved, will teach You to think 


right, and bring You to fo juft a 


_ Concluſion in all Emergencies, that 


to apprehend and determine will 


be but one Trouble; ſo vaſt an 


Advantage is a natural Penetration 
in an Underſtanding like Yours, 
when it comes to be exerciſed in 


Knowledge, and N with 


the World. 
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I have obſerved, beſides the Rea- 
dineſs of Parts, a Goodneſs of Na- 
ture, an excellent Diſpoſition of 
Mind derived to Your Lordſhip 
from the Parents of two Genera- 
tions to whom I have the Honour 
to be known; and thoſe excellent 
Seeds implanted in Your Birth 


will, if cultivated, be moſt flou- 


riſhing in Production; and as the 


Soil is good, and no Coſt nor Care 


wanting to improve it, we muft 
entertain Hopes of the richeſt Har- 


veſt: The Ear muſt be admirable 
and full, when the Blade is ſo fair 


and promiſing. 
Your Birth is attended with pe- 


culiar Advantages of Title and 


Eſtate, of Worth and Goodneſs in 
Your Anceſtors and Parents: 'The 


Honour and Dignity of Your Fa- 
mily, the great Examples of Vir- 


tue in Your Progenitors for a long 


| Deſcent, and the living and more 
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6 Neceſſity of Education. 

prevailing Example of Your moſt 
11luftrious Grandfather and Father, 
will fire a Soul like Yours to a 
_ generous Emulation; and, I hope, 


Your Lordſhip will follow them | 
with equal Steps, if You do not gs 


beyond them, | 

So ſelect a Conjunction of the 
happieſt Circumſtances muſt have 
a bleſſed Influence on the whole 


Courſe of Your Life; and if Fa- 


milies are the more noble for being 
more ancient, Your Lordſhip will 
ſhine in true Nobility, and refle& 
a Luſtre on all the long Gallery of 
Your Predeceſlors. 
But, my Lord, the faireſt Dia- 


monds are rough till they are po- 


liſhed, and the pureſt Gold muſt 
be run and waſhed, and ſifted in 
the Ore, We are untaught by 
Nature, and the fineſt Qualities 
will grow wild and degenerate, it 
the Mind is not formed by Diſci- 

pline, 


| 
* 
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Neceſſity of Education, 7 
pline, and cultivated with an early 
Care. In ſome Perſons, who have 


run up to Men without a Lberal 
Education, we may obſerve many 
great Qualities darken'd and eclip- 
ſed; their Minds are cruſted over 
like Diamonds in the Rock; they 
flaſh out ſometimes into an irre- 
oular Greatneſs of Thought, and 
betray in their Actions an unguid- 
ed Force, and unmanaged Vir- 


tue: Something very great and ve- 


noble may be diſcerned; but it 
looketh cumberſome and awkard, 
and is, alone of all Things, the 


worſe for being natural. Nature is 


undoubtedly the beſt Miſtreſs, and 


the apteſt Scholar; but Nature 


herſelf muſt be Tivilized, or ſhe 
will look ſavage, as ſhe appears in 
the Indian Princes, who are veſted 


with a native Majeſty, a ſurpri-- 
Zing Greatneſs and Generoſity of 
Soul, and diſcover what we always 
| B 4 regret, 
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8 Neceſſity of Education. 
regret, fine Parts, and excellent 
natural Endowments, without Im- 
provement. In thoſe Countries 
which we call barbarous, where 
Art and Politeneſs are not under- 
ſtood, Nature hath the greater Ad- 
vantage 1n this, that Simplicity of 
Manners often ſecureth the Inno- 


cence of the Mind; and as Virtue 
is not, ſo neither is Vice civilized 


and n But in theſe politer 
Parts of the World, where Virtue 


excelleth by Rules and Diſcipline, 
Vice alſo is more inſtructed, and 


with us good Qualities will not 


ſpring up alone: Many hurtful 
Weeds will riſe with them, and 
choak them in . Sn un- 


leſs removed by ſome skilful Hand; 
nor will the Mind be brought to a 
juſt Perfection, without cheriſhing 
every hopeful Seed, and repreſſing 
every ſuperfluous Humour: The 
Mind 1 is like the Body in this Re- 
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The Methods of it, 9 


gard, which cannot fall into a de- 
cent and eaſy Carriage, unleſs it be 


faſhioned in Time: An untaughr 
Behaviour, like the People that uſe 
it, is truly ruſtick, forced, and un- 


couth, and Art muſt be applied to 
make 1t natural. 


My Lord, the Neceſſity of Edu- 
cation 1s plain, but the Methods of 


it are in many Points ungrateful to 


Perſons of Your Lordſhip's Years. 


Sprightly Youth, and cloſe Appli- 
cation, will hardly ſtand together : 
Long Attention to the ſame Thing 
is tedious to tender Minds, and tis 
difficult to fix the Mercury, and 


ſettle a brisk, lively Temper, in a 


laborious plodding Track of Learn- 
ing. This Your Lordſhip's Parts 


are too delicate to admit of, and 


too ready to need: You will always 
uſe Application enough to appre- 
hend Things fully; and a ſhorter 
Attention, if it be cloſe, will maſ- 

| B 5 ter 
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ter any Difficulty that falls in Your 
way. I believe Your Lordſhip is of 
that generous Temper, ſo natural 


to Perſons of Your great Parts, to 


ſuffer no Difficulty to be too hard 
for You, and to maſter every Op- 
poſition that would obſtruct Your 
Paſſage. 

For, my Lord, tis in Know- 
ledge as in War; open Places are 
eaſily taken in, and Towns not 
ſtrongly fortified make but a weak 
Reſiſtance; but where Art and Na- 
ture conſpire to render any Fortreſs 
impregnable, it muſt be won by 


the moiſt powerful Aſſaults, and 
nobleſt Reſolution. Bruſſels and 


Louvain are eaſy Conqueſts, they 
do not ſo much reſiſt, as admit the 
Victor; but if che Duke of Marl. 
borough, or Prince Eugene, had ex- 
pected other Towns would have 
made them the ſame Compliments, 
Liſle had ſtill remained to the 
N French, 
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French, and Mons and Tournay 
might {till have been thought im- 


pregnable. Tis familiar to our 
Troops to beat an Army in plain 
Fight, and open Field; but when 


the Enemy lieth entrenched behind 
Lines, as ſtrong as Walls, the late 
bloody. and..glorious Battle at the 


Woods of Sart and Sanſart will 


ſhew, that the laſt Degrees of Bra- 


very and Reſolution, the moſt ab- 5 


ſolute Points of Courage and Con- 


duct are required to ſurmount ſuch | 
inſuperable Difficulties, and return 
with Victory. 18 


To leave this Digreſſion, my 


Lord, if I may call it fo, Know- 
ledge will not be won without 
Pains and Application: Some Parts 
of it are eaſier, ſome more difficult 
of Acceſs: We. muſt proceed at 
once by Sap and Battery, and when 
the Breach is practicable, Vour 
Lordſhip hath nothing to do, but 
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12 The Way to Knowledge. 

to preſs boldly on, and enter : It 1s 
troubleſome and deep digging for 
pure Waters, but when once you 
come to the Spring, they riſe and 
meet you. The Entrance into 
Knowledge 1s oftentimes very nar- 
row, dark, and tireſome ; but the 
Rooms are ſpacious, and gloriouſly 
furniſhed : The Countrey is admi- 
rable, and every Proſpect enter- 
taining. Your Lordſhip need not 
wonder, that fine Countries have 


ſtrait Avenues, when the Regions 


of Happineſs, like thoſe of Know- 


ledge, are impervious, and ſhut to 


lazy Travellers, and the Way to 
Heaven it ſelf is narrow. 
Common Things are eaſily at- 
tained, and no body valueth what 
lieth in every body's way: What 
is excellent, is placed out of ordi- 
nary Reach, and Vour Lordſhip 
will eaſily be perſuaded to put forth 
Your Hand to the utmoſt Stretch, 
| and 


ing in general, Natural Philoſo- 4 
phy, Mathematicks, and the whole 


lid Virtue. This is the true Uſe — 
of Knowledge, to make it ſubſer- h 
vient to the great Duties of our ö 


Proper Subjects. 13 
and reach whatever You aſpire 
at. 

Many are the Subjects, my Lord, 
which will invite and deſerve the [| 
ſteddieſt Application from thoſe 8 
who would excel, and be diſtin- | 
guiſhed in them: Human Learn- f 


Circle of Science : But there is no 
Neceſſity of leading You through 1 
theſe ſeveral Fields of Knowledge: il 
It will be moſt commendable to | 

gather ſome of the faireſt Fruit 11 
from them all, and to lay up a i 
Store of good Senſe, and ſound [ 
Reaſon, of great Probity, and ſo- 
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moſt holy Religion, that as You - 
are daily grounded 1 in the true and 
faving Knowledge of a Chriſtian, 
you may ute the Helps of humane 

| Learning, | 
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Learning, and direct them to their 
proper End. Your Lordſhip will 
meet with great and. wonderful 
Examples of an irregular and miſ- 
taken Virtue in the Greeks and 
Romans, with many Inſtances of 
Greatneſs of Mind; of unſhaken 
Fidelity, Contempt of humane 
Grandeur, a moſt paſſionate Love 
of their Countrey, Prodigality of 


Life, Diſdain of Servitude, invio- 
lable Truth, and the moſt public 


difintereſted Souls that ever threw 
off all Regards in compariſon with 
their Countrey's Good ; Your Lord- 
ſhip will, diſcern the Flaws and 


Blemiſhes of their faireſt Actions, 
| ſee the wrong Apprehenſions they 


had of Virtue, and be able to point 
them right, and keep them within 
their proper Bounds. Under this 


Correction Your Lordſhip may 


extract a generous and noble Spi- 
rit from the. Writing and Hiſtories 


ot. 
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of the Ancients. And I would in 


a particular Manner recommend 
the Claſſic Authors to Your Favour, 


and they willrecommend themſelves 


to Vour Approbation. 

If Your Lordſhip would reſolve 
to maſter the Greek as well as the 
Latin Tongue, You. will. find that 
the one 1s. the Source and Original 


of all that is moſt excellent in the 


other; I do not mean ſo much 


for Expreflion, as Thought, though 


fome of the moſt beauriful Strokes 
of the Latin, Tongue, are. drawn 
from the Lines of the Grecian Ora- 
tors and Poets; but or. Thought, 
and Fancy, for the very Founda- 


tion and Embelliſhment of. their 


Works, You will fee, the Latins 


have ranſacked the Grecian Store, 


and, as Horace adviſes all who 
would ſucceed in writing well, had 
their Authors Night and Morning 


in their Hands. 


And. 
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16 Claſſics recommended and compar d 
And they have been ſuch happy 
Imitators, that the Copies have 
proved more exact than the Ori- 
ginals; and Rome hath triumphed 
over Athens, as well in Wit, as 
Arms; for though Greece may 
have the Honour of Invention, yet 
tis eaſier to ſtrike out a new 
Courſe of Thought, than to equal 


old Originals; and therefore it is 


more Honour to ſurpaſs, than to 
invent a-new. Verrio is a great 
Man from his own Deſigns; but if 
he had attempted upon the Car- 
tons, and out-done Raphael Urbin 
in Lifs and Colours, he had been 
acknowledged greater than that ce- 
lebrated Maſter, but now we muſt 
think him leſs. 

If I may detain Your Lordſhip 
with a ſhort Compariſon of the 
Greek and Roman Authors, I mult 
needs own, the laſt have the Pre- 
ference in my Thoughts, and Iam 

not 


6s 
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not ſingular in my Opinion. It 
muſt be conſeſſed, the Romans have 
left no Tragedies behind them, 
that may compare with the Majeſ- 


ty of the Grecian Stage; the beſt 
Comedies of Rome were written on 


the Grecian Plan, but Menander is 
roo far loſt to be compared with 
Terence; only if we may judge by 


the Method Terence uſed in form- 


ing two Greek Flays into one, we 
ſhall naturally conclude, fince his 


are perfect upon that Model, that 


they are more perfect than Menan- 


| der's were. I ſhall make no great 


Difficulty in preferring Plautus to 
Ariſtophanes, tor Wit and Humour, 
Variety of Characters, Plot and 


Contrivance in his Plays; and 


though Horace hath cenſured him 
for low Wit, yet what Nuintilian 
ſpeaks of him from Varro, is more 
than. a Balance on his Side. 


4 


OY Virgil 
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18 A Compariſon of the 


Virgil has been ſo often compa- 
red with Homer, and the Merits of 
thoſe Poets fo often canvaſſed, that 
I ſhall only fay, that if the Roman 
ſhines not in the Grecian's Flame 
and Fire, 'tis the Coolneſs of his 
Judgment, rather than the Want of 
Heat. Your Lordſhip will gene- 
rally find the Force of a Poet's 
Genius, and the Strength of his 
Fancy, diſplay themſelves in the 
Deſcriptions they give of Battles, 
Storms, Prodigies, Sc. and Ho- 
mer's Fire breaks out on theſe Oc- 
caſions, in more Dread and Ter- 
ror: But Virgil mixes Compaſſion 


with his Terror, and by throwing 


Water on the Flame, maketh it 
burn the brighter; ſo in the Storm; 
fo in his Battles on the Fall of Pal. 


las and Camilla: And that Scene 


of Horror, which his Hero opens 


in the ſecond Book, the Burning of 


Trey, the Ghoſt of Hector, the 
I Murder 


Greek and Roman Writers, 19 
Murder of the King, the Maſſacre 


of the People, the ſudden Surprize, 
and the Dead of Night, are fo re- 


liev'd by the Piety and Pity that is 


every where intermix'd., that we 
forget our Fears, and join in the 


Lamentation. All the World ac- 
knowledgeth the Aneid to be moft 


perfect in its Kind; and conſider- 


ing the Diſadvantage of the Lan- 
guage, and the Severity of the 


Roman Muſe, the Poem is ſtill more 
wonderful, ſince without the Li- 


berty of the Grecian Poets, the 


Diction is ſo great and noble, ſo 


clear, ſo forcible and expreſſive, ſo 


chaſte and pure, that even all the 
Strength and Compaſs of the Greek 
Tongue joined to Homer's Fire, can- 


not give us ſtronger and clearer 


Ideas than the great Virgil hath 
ſet before our Eyes, ſome few In- 


ſtances excepted, in which Homer, 


through 
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20 A Compariſon of the 


through the Force of Genius, hath | 


excelled. 
I have argued hitherto, my Lord, 


for Virgil, and it will be no Won- 


der that his Poem ſhould be more 


cCorrect in the Rules of Writing, if 


that ſtrange Opinion prevaileth, 


that Homer writ without any View 


or Deſign at all, that his Poems are 
looſe, independent Pieces tacked 
together, and were originally only 
ſo many Songs or Ballads u pon the 


Gods and Heroes, and the Siege of 


Troy. If this be true, they are the 


compleateſt String of Ballads I ever | 


met with; and whoever collected 


them, and put them in the Me- 
thod we now read them in, whe- 
ther it were P:fiſtratus, or any o- 
ther, hath placed them in ſuch Or- 
der, that the Thad and the Oay/- 


ſeis ſeem to have been compoled 


with one View and Deſign, one 
Scheme 


—  S 


Greek and Roman Writers. 21 
Scheme and Intention, which are 


carried on from the Beginning to 


the End all along uniform and con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves. Some, my 
Lord, have argued the World was 
made by a wiſe Being, and not 
jumbled together by Chance, from 


the very Abſurdity of ſuch a Sup- 
poſition; and they have illuſtrated 


their Argument from the Impoffi- 


bility that ſuch a Poem as Homer's, 
and Virgil's, ſhould riſe in ſuch 
beautiful Order out of Millions of 
Letters eternally ſhaken together; 
but this Argument is half ſpoiled, 
if we allow that the Poems of Ho- 
mmer, in each of which appeareth 
one continued formed Deſign from 
one End to the other, were written 
in looſe Scraps on no ſettled pre- 
meditated Scheme. Horace, we 
are ſare, was of another Opinion, 
and fo: was Virgil too, who built 
his EZneid upon the Model of the 


Thad, 
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22 AA Compariſon of the 
Thad, and the Odyſſeis; after all, 


Tully, whoſe Relation of this Paſ- 


ſage hath given ſome Colour to this 
Suggeſtion, ſayeth no more than 


that P:///tratus, whom he commend- 
eth for his Learning, and condem- 
neth for his Tyranny, obſerving the 


Books of Homer to lie confuſed and 
out of Order, placed them in the 


Method the great Author, no doubt, 


had firſt formed them in: Bur all 


this Twlly giveth us only as Report. 


And it would be very ſtrange, that 
Ariſtotle ſhould form his Rules on 
Homer's Poems; that Horace ſhould 


follow his Example, and propoſe 


Homer for the Standard of Epic 


Writing, with this bright Teſtimo- 
ny, that he never undertook any thing 


inconſiderately, nor ever made an 


fooliſh Attempts; if indeed this ce- 
lebrated Poet did not intend to. 


form his Poems in the Order and 


Deſign we ſee them in. If we look 


upon 
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upon the Fabrick and Conſtruction 
of thoſe great Works, we ſhall find 
an admirable Proportion in all the 
Parts, a perpetual Coincidence and 1 
Dependance of one upon another; 14 


 ] will venture an Appeal to any 1 
learned Critic in this Cauſe, and if 1 
it be a ſufficient Reaſon to alter the | 
common Readings in a Letter, a 1 
„ Word, or a Phraſe, from the Con- 1 
| | fideration of the Context, or Pro-· 1 
. | priety of the Language, and call it — 
t Þ thereſtoring of the Text, is it not Þ 


na Demonſtration that theſe Poems 
d were made in the ſame Courſe of 
e | Lines, and upon the ſame Plan we . 
c read them in at preſent, from all CE. 
che Arguments, that Connection, 2 
g | Dependance and Regularity can 4 
2) give us? If thoſe Critics who main- | 
e- | tain this odd Fancy of Homer's i 
ro. | Writings, had found them looſe, 
ad and undigeſted, and reſtored them 1 
ok to the Order they ſtand in now, 1 = 
on believe 4 


* 


24 J Compariſon of the 
believe they would have gloried in 


their Art, and maintained it with 
more unconteſted Reaſons, than 


they are able to bring for the Diſ- 
ccvery of a Word, or a Syllable 
hitherto falfly printed in the Text 
of any Author. But, my Lord, if 


any learned Men of ſingular Fan- 
cies and Opinions, will not allow 
theſe Buildings to have been ori- 


ginally deſigned after the preſent 


Model, let them at leaſt allow us 
one poetical Suppoſition on our 
Side, that Homer's Harp was as 


powerful to command his ſcattered 


incoherent Pieces into the beautiful 


Structure of a Poem, as Ampbibon's 
was to ſummon the Stones into a 
Wall, or Orpheus's to lead the Trees 
x Dance. For certainly, however 
ie happeneth, the Parts are ſo juſt- 
ly diſpoſed, that you cannot change 


any Book into the Place of ano- 


ther, without ſpoiling the Propor- 
8 tion, 
f 
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tion, and confounding the Order 
of the whole. 


The Georgicks are above all Con- 
troverſy with Hefiod ;- but the Idyl- 


liums of Theocritus have ſomethin 


ſo inimitably ſweet in the Verſe and 


Thoughts, fuch a native Simpli- 


city, and are ſo genuine, ſo natu- 
ral a Reſult of the rural Life, that 


I muſt, in my poor Judgment, 
allow him the Honour of the P/ 
toral. 


In Lyricksthe Grecians may ſeem 


to have excelled, as undoubtedly 
they are ſuperior in the Number 
of their Poets, and Variety of their 
Verſe: But moſt of them are al- 


* moſt entirely loſt: Here and there 
a Fragment of ſome of them is re- 
maining, which, like ſome broken 
Parts of ancient Statues, preſerve 
an imperfect Monument of the De- 
| licacy, Strength, and Skill of the 
| great Maſter's Hand, 


'© Pindar 


26 A Compariſon of 


impetuous in his Courſe, and un- 


fathomable in the Depth and Lof- 


Follower among the choiceſt Wits 


Pinder is ſublime, but obſcure, 


tineſs of his Thoughts. Anacreon 
floweth ſoft and eaſy, every where 
diffuſing the Joy and Indolence of 
his Mind through his Verſe, and 
tuning his Harp to the ſmooth and 
pleaſant Temper of his Soul. Ho- 
race alone may be compared to 
both, in whom are reconciled the 
Loftineſs and Majeſty of Pindar, 
and the gay, careleſs, jovial Tem- 
per of Anacreon. And, I ſuppoſe, 
however Pindar may be admired 
for Greatneſs, and Anac reon for De- 
licateneſs of Thought; Horace, whe 
rivals one in his Triumphs, and 
the other in his Mirth and Love, 
turpaſſeth them both in Juſtneſs, 
Elegance, and Happineſs of Ex- 
preſſion. Anacreon hath another 


of Rome, and that is Catullus, 
whom, 


Greek and Roman Mriters. 27 
whom, though his Lines be rough, 
and his Numbers inharmonious, I 
could recommend for the Softneſs 


the Looſeneſs of his Thoughts, 
too immodeſt for chaſte Ears to 
bear. a Bw 

I will go no farther in the Po- 
ets, only for the Honour of our 
Countrey, let me obſerve to Vour 


| etry, England hath brought forth 
| the wonderful Cowley's Wit, who 


| courted, and hath rivall'd the Greek 
and Latin Poets in every Kind, but 

| Tragedy. 
| T will not trouble Your Lordſhip 
with the Hiſtorians any farther, 
than to inform you, that the Con- 
teſt lieth chiefly between Thucyd:- 
des, and Salluft, Herodotus and Li- 
oo WR TY» 


and Delicacy, but muſt decline for 


| Lordſhip, that while Rome hath | 
been contented to produce ſome 
ſingle Rivals to the Grecian Po- 


was beloved by every Muſe he 


28 The Commendations 
oy, though I think Thucydides and 


Livy may on many Accounts more 
juſtly be compared. The Critics 
have been very free in their Cen- 
ſures, but I ſhall be glad to ſuſ- 
pend any farther Judgment, till 
your Lordſhip ſhall be able to read 
them, and give me your Opinion. 
Oratory and Philoſophy are the 
next diſputed Prizes; and whatever 
Praiſes may be juſtly given to A. 
riſtotle, Plato, Xenophon and De- 
moſthenes, I will venture to ſay, 
that the divine Tully is all the 
Grecian Orators and Philoſophers 

ii 
And now, my Lord, having poſ- 
ſibly given you ſome Prejudice in 
favour of the Romans, I muſt beg 
Leave to aſſure you, that if you 
have not Leiſure tro maſter both, 
you will find your Pains well re- 
warded in the Latin Tongue, when 
once you enter into the ih 

- an 
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and Beauties of it. Tis the pecu- 
liar Felicity of that Language, to 
ſpeak good Senſe in ſuitable Ex- 
preflions: To give the fineſt 
Thoughts in the happieſt Words, 


and in an eaſy Majeſty of Style, to 
write up to the Subject. And 


« in this, my Lord, lieth the great 


« Secret of Writing well. Ir is 
e that elegant Simplicity, that or- 


„ namental Plainneſs of Speech, 
* which every common Genius 


* thinketh ſo plain, that any Body 


« may reach it, and findeth ſo very 


t elegant, that all his Sweat and 


« Pains, and Study, fail him in the 
& Attempt.“ 


In reading the excellent Authors 
of the Roman Tongue, whether 


you converſe with Poets, Orators, 
or Hiſtorians, your Lordſhip will 
meet with all that is admirable in 
humane Compoſure: And though 
Life, and Spirit, Propriety, and 


"I 3 Force 
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once you enter into the Elegancies 


28 The Commendations 
Dy, though I think Thucydzides and 


Livy may on many Accounts more 


juſtly be compared. 'The Critics 


have been very free in their Cen- 
ſures, but I ſhall- be glad to ſul- 
pend any farther Judgment, till 
your Lordſhip ſhall be able to read 


them, and give me your Opinion. 


Oratory and Philoſophy are the 
next diſputed Prizes; and whatever 
Praiſes may be juſtly given to A. 


riſtotle, Plato, Xenophon and De- 


moſt henes, I will venture to ſay, 
that the divine Tully is all the 
Grecian Orators and Philoſophers 
in one. | . 

And now, my Lord, having poſ- 
ſibly given you ſome Prejudice in 
favour of the Romans, I muſt beg 
Leave to aſſure you, that if you 
have not Leiſure to maſter both, 


you will find your Pains well re- 


warded in the Latin Tongue, when 


and 
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and Beauties of it. "Tis the pecu- 
liar Felicity of that Language, to 
ſpeak good Senſe in ſuitable Ex- 
preſſions: To give the: fineſt 
Thoughts in the happieſt Words, 


and in an eaſy Majeſty of Style, to 


write up to the Subject. And 
« in this, my Lord, lieth the great 
« Secret of Writing well. It is 
e that elegant Simplicity, that or- 
te namental Plainneſs of Speech, 
e which every common Genius 
« thinketh ſo plain, that any Body 


may reach it, and findeth ſo very 


« elegant, that all his Sweat and 
« Pains, and Study, fail him in the 
“% Attempt. 

In reading the excellent Authors 
of the Roman Tongue, whether 
you converſe with Poets, Orators, 
or Hiſtorians, your Lordſhip will 
meet with all that is admirable in 
humane Compoſure: And though 
Life, and Spirit, Propriety, and 
C3 Force 
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Force of Style, be common to thera 
all, you will ſee, that nevertheleſs 


every Writer ſhineth in his peculiar 


Excellencies, and that Wit, like 
Beauty, is diverſified into a Thou- 
ſand Graces of Feature and Com- 
plexion. CT 

I need not trouble your Lordſhip 
with a particular Character of thete 
celebrated Writers; what I have 
ſaid already, and what I ſhall ſay 


farther of them as I 70 along, 
render it leſs. neceſſary at preſent; 


and I would not pre-engage your 
Opinion implicitly to my Side. Ir 


will be a pleaſant Exerciſe of your 


Judgment to diſtinguiſh them your 


elf; and when your Lordſhip and 


I ſhall be able to depart from the 


common received Opinions of the 
Critics. and Commentators, I may 


take ſame other Occaſion of laying 


them before your Lordſhip, and 
ſubmitting what I ſhall then ſay of 


them. 
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reading the Claſjics. ir 


| them to your Lordſhip's Ape 


bation. 


In the mean time, I ſhall only 
give your Lordſhip two or three? 
Cautions, and Directions for your 
reading them, which to ſome Peo- 
ple will look a little odd, but 


with me they are of great Mo- 


ment, and very necellary to be ob 


ſerv'd. 
The firſt is, that your Lordſhip: 


would never be perſuaded into what” 
they call Common-Places, which is 


a Way of taking an Author to Pie- 


ces, and ranging him under proper 
Heads, that you may readily find 
What he hath ſaid upon any Point, 


by conſulting an Alphabet. This 
Practice is of no Uſe but in Cir- 
cumſtantials of Time and Place, 


? 


{ 


Cuſtom and Antiquity, and in ſuch: 
Inſtances where Facts are to be: 


remember'd, not where the Brain 


is to be exerciſed. In theſe Caſes: 
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322 dme againſt 


it is of great Uſe: It helpeth the 


Memory, and ſerveth to keep thoſe 


Things in a fort of Order and Suc- 


ceſſion. But, my Lord, Common— 
Placing the Senſe of an Author, is 


ſuch a ſtupid Undertaking, that, if 
1 may be indulged in ſaying | it, they 


want common Vene that practiſe i it, 
What Heaps of this Rubbiſh have 
i ſeen! O the Pains and Labour to 
arr what other People have ſaid, 
at is taken by thoſe, who have 


aki to ſay themſelves | your 


Lordſhip may depend upon it, the 


Writings of theſe Men are never 


worth the Reading; the Fancy is 
cramp, the Invention ſpoiled, 
their Thoughts on every thing are 
prevented, if they think art all; 
but 'tis the peculiar Happineſs of 


_ theſe Collectors of Senſe, that they 


can write without T hinkimg. 
T do moſt readily agree, that all 
the ger Pony T houghts 1 
tne 
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Common-Places. 33 
the Ancients, their fineſt Expreſ- 
ſions, and nobleſt Sentiments, are 
to be met with in theſe Tranſcri- 
bers: But how wretchedly are they 
brought in, how miſerably put to- 
gether! Indeed, my Lord, I can 
compare ſuch Productions to no- 
thing but rich Pieces of Patch- 
work, ſewed together with Pack- 
thread. 1 5 

When I ſee a beautiful Building 
of exact Order and Proportion, ta- 
ken down, and the different Mate- 
rials laid together by themſelves, 
it putteth me in mind of theſe 
Common-Place Men. The Mate- 
rials are certainly very good, but 
they underſtand not the Rules of 
Architecture ſo well, as to form 
them into juſt and maſterly Pro- 
portions any more: And yet how 
beautiful would they ſtand in an- 
other Model upon another Plan! 


8 For, 


4] 
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34 Caution againſt 


For, my Lord, we muſt conſe 
the Truth; we can fay nothing 
new, at leaſt we can ſay nothing 
better, than hath been ſaid before; 
but we may nevertheleſs make what 
wie ſay our Own. And this is done, 
when we do not trouble ourſelves. 
to remember in what Page, or what 
Book we have read ſuch a Paſſage; 
bur it falleth in naturally with the 
Courſe of our own- Thoughts, and 
taketh its Place in our Writings 
with as much Eaſe, and looketh 
with as good a Grace, as it appear- 
ed in two Thouſand years ago. 

This, my Lord, is the beſt Way 
- of remembring the Ancient Au- 
| thors,. when you reli their Way 
of Writing, enter! into their T houghts, 
and imbibe their Senſe. There is 
no need of tying ourſelves up to 
an Imitation of any of them, much 
leſs to copy, Or cranſcribe them. 
For there is Room for vaſt * 
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of Thought and Style, as Nature 


is various in her Works, and is Na- 


ture ſtill. Good Authors like the 


celebrated Maſters in the ſeveral 


Schools of Painting, are Originals 


in their Way, and different in their 
Manner. And when we can make 
the ſame Uſe of the Romans, as they 


did of the Grecians, and habituate 


ourſelves to their Way of Think- 
ing and Writing, we may be equal 
in Rank, though different from them 
all, and be eſteemed Originals as 
well as they. 

And this is what 1 would have 
your Lordſhip do: Mix and incor- 
porate with thoſe. ancient Streams; 
and though your own Wit will be 
improved, and heightened by ſuch 
a ſtrong Infuſion; yet the Spirit, 
the Thought, the Fancy, the Ex- 


preſſion which ſhall flow from your 


Pen, will be entirely your Own. 
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36 Againſt the Critical 
The next Direction I would give 
your Lordſhip is, that you would 
decline the Critical Part of Learn- 
ing as much as poſlible, for that 
will lead you inſenſibly from good 


Senſe, and good Language; and ' tis 


below a Perſon of your Lordſhip's 
Parts and Quality to take Notice 


of it. I am not ignorant of its ad- 


mirable Uſe in the World of Learn- 
ing, nor would I betray your Lord- 


ſhip into any Contempt of an Art, 
where a Man muſt be a great Man 


indeed to excel, as ſome amongſt 


us moſt eminently do: But, my 
Lord, I would warn you againſt 


the Infection of the leſs and lower 


Critics, who are capable of nothing 


but collating Manuſcripts, and are 
not able to aſcertain the Text, or 


bring you nearer to the Original; 


this is the Caſe of your common 


Editors, but tis one Comfort, that 
we need not be too folicirous A= 
bout 


FX 


Part of Learning. 37 
bout the Words of an Author, to 
have a right Taſte of him; your 
Lordſhip will always uſe the beſt 
and moſt correct Editions, and va- 
rious Readings will be only trou- 
bleſome, where the Senſe and Lan- 
guage are compleat without them. 

My Lord, I am always an Ad- 
yocate for young Gentlemen in the 
Buſineſs of their Studies: It is cer- 
tainly a great Miſtake to make it 
difficult and laborious, to vex and 
torture the Minds of Vouth with 
dry, inſipid, grave, and perplexing 
Trifles. Study will be recommen- 
ded to young Heads with better 
Succeſs, from the Eaſineſs and 
Pleaſure of the Practice, than from 
the Uſefulneſs and Importance of 
the Subject; and all Ways ſhould 
be invented to make the learning 
Part delightful and engaging. 

Learning is dreſſed to a great 

_ Diſadvantage by Critics and Gram- 

marians; 
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38 ÞA. Complaint againſt 

marians ; like a beautiful Lady ill- 
painted, ſhe maketh a frightful Fi- 
gure: And then ſhe is cloyſter' d 


up, my Lord, like a Fairy Princeſs 
in an enchanted Caſtle, encompaſ- 
ſed with Moats and Walls, and 


guarded by Paynim Knights, mon- 


ſtrous Giants, and burning Dragons. 


But, my Lord, if a Man hath but 
Wit and Courage enough not to be 
daunted at theſe grim Appearances, 


the Charm is diſſolved, the Bug- 


bears vaniſh, and the Way i is open. 
It hath been a long Complaint 


in this polite and excellent Age of 


Learning, that we loſe our Time 
in Words, that the Memory of 


Youth 1s charged and over-loaded, 
without Improvement, and all they 


learn is meer Cant and Jargon for 


three or four years together. Now; 
my Lord, the Complaint is in ſome 
Meaſure true, but not eaſily reme- 


died; and perhaps, after all the 
Excla- 
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Exclamation of ſo much Time loſt 
in. meer Words and Terms, the 


hopeful Youths,whoſe Loſs of Time 


is ſo much lamented, were capable 


of learning nothing bur Words at 
thoſe Years: . I do not mind what 


ſome Quacks in the Art of Teach- 
ing ſay; they pretend to work 
Wonders, and to make young Gen- 
demen Maſters of the Languages, 


before they can be Maſters of com- 
mon Senſe ; but this to me, my 


Lord, is a Demonſtration that we 
are capable of little elſe than Words, 


till twelve or thirteen, if your Lord- 
ſhip will obſerve, that a Lad ſhall 


be able to repeat his Grammar o- 


ver, two or three Years before his 
Underſtanding opens enough to let 


him into the Reaſon and clear Ap- 


prehenſion of the Rules; and when 

this- is done, ſooner or later, it cea- 

ſeth to be Cant and Jargon; ſo that 

all chis Clamour is Wrong — 
| an 
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40 Schools vindicated, 


and the Cauſe of Complaint lies ra- 


ther againſt the Backwardneſs of 


our Judgment, than the Method of 


our Schools: And therefore I am 


for the old Way in Schools ſtill, and 
Children will be furniſhed there 


with a Stock of Words at leaſt, when 


they come to know how to uſe 


them. 
Bur, my Lond: Perſons of your 


Lordſhip's Condition may be per- 


mitted to go out of the common 
Road, and try to learn Things and 


Words together: I am of Opinion, 
that Language may be attained by 


the Reverſe of the Method that is 
generally taken, and a Youth taught 
to know Grammar by Books, in- 


ſtead of Books by Grammar. This 


was Mr. Cowley's Caſe, and in ſome 


Meaſure I may ſay it was my own 


at the ſame School, but it is by no 
means generally practicable. How- 


ever, there is no Neceſſity, where 


we 
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as to their Method. 41 


we are not tied up by the Courſe 
and Diſcipline, which muſt, if poſ- 


ſible, be maintained in Schools, if 


we be not obliged by thoſe Me- 
thods, there is no Necefiity of bur- 
thening the Memory with an exact 
Repetition of the Rules: Tis e- 
nough from the Authors which are 
read, to learn the Uſe, and Appli- 


cation of them: And if, after this, 


a clear Explication of the Meaning 


were joined to the bare gramma- 
tical Conſtruction, young Scholars 


would be able to underſtand what 
they read, and be pleaſed to find 


that their Authors are made up of 


ſomerhing beſides the Eight Parts 
of Speech. Such a Method would 


indeed require more Pains in the 


Teacher, but thoſe would be well! 


rewarded by the Progreſs and Sa- 
tisfaction of the Scholar. 
Your Lordſhip is beyond theſe 


| Rules, and will judge of the Rea- 


ſonableneſs 
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4.2. Complaint againſt Commentators. 


ſonableneſs of them with reſpect to 


others, who are juſt entering on 


the Stage of Learning. Ionly os 


your Lordſhip my Thoughts: 1 


not pretend to dictate: 
Your Lordſhip will therefore give 


me Leave to conſider another Com- 
plaint againſt the preſent Method 
of Learning, taken from the Mul- 


titude of Notes and Comments, 


which crowd the Authors, and per- 

ou the Reader. I muſt: own, I 
ave not that Reſpect for the Com- 

pany of Annotators, which they ge- 


nerally meet with in the World. 
Some, indeed, muſt be excepted ; 
but Youths are not capable of u- 
ſing the beſt, and the worſt are not 
worth regarding: For which Rea- 
ſon the celebrated Dr. BUS BV 
ſtrictly forbad the Uſe of Notes, 
and for our Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, we had nothing but the plain 


Text in a correct and chaſte Edi- 


tion. 0 
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Complaint againſt Commentators. 43 
tion. Under ſuch a Maſter, they 


could do no Good, there was no 


need of the beſt; and the others 


might do a great deal of Hurt, by 
infecting the Children at once with 


their own Blunders and Dulneſs. 
Excepting thoſe of ſome very 
learned Men, Comments are gene- 
rally an Art of making Authors 
difficult, under a Pretence of ex- 
plaining them. And it hath been 
the hard Fortune of the beſt Wri- 


ters to be perplexed with Notes, 
and obſcured by Illuſtrations. The 
* Abilities of the Teacher will beſt 
| ſupply the Defects of the Com- 


mentator, and it will be a Pleaſure 


to young Gentlemen, .as he leads 
them along, to ſee from him the 
Geography, Antiquities, Cuſtoms and 
Hiſtory of the Ancients. The Po- 
etical Story is generally known, be- 
cauſe diverting to be read; eſper 
cially thoſe that are acquainted * 
the. 
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44 Complaint againſt Commentators. 
the Metamorphoſes and Apollodorus, 
can be no Strangers to it; and all 
theſe together, are the Foundation 


and Reaſon of all thoſe Heaps of 


Comments, Which are piled ſo high 


upon Authors, that it is difficult 


ſometimes to clear the Text from 


the Rubbiſh, and draw it out of the 


Ruins. 

If there is any thing elſe Com- 
mentators concern themſelves a- 
bout, it is Propriety of Expreſſion, 
or rather ſome verbal Niceties, and 
grammatical Scruples; for they 


| have. ſeldom Parts enough to diſ- | 


cover the true Graces of their Au- 


thors; and thoſe Words, which in 
their natural Situation ſhine like 
Jewels enchaſed in Gold, look, 
when tranſpoſed into their Notes, 
as if they were ſet in Lead, and 


adorned with that reſplendent Me- 


tal. = 


Setting 
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Complaint againſt Commentators. 4 
Setting theſe grave Gentlemen a- 


fide, I have often wiſhed, my Lord, 
that ſome of the fineſt Wits would 
undertake the fineſt Writers in the 
World, and give us a Comment 


upon them, to diſplay the Life and 


Beauty of their Authors: It requi- 


reth a Genius like that wherewith 


they writ, to write upon them: 
Every Man that underſtandeth La- 


tin, doth not . underſtand either 
Greatneſs or Delicacy of Thought, 


Strength, or Beauty of Expreſſion ; 


and ſome critical Heads, ſuch ab- 
ſolute Maſters are they of their 


Paſſions, can bear the Raptures and 


Flights of Poets with a wonderful 


Command of Temper, and be no 


more affected with the moſt mo- 
ving Strains, than if they were rea- 


ding the beaviet Piece of their 


own compoſing. They have no 


Notion of Life and Fire in Fancy 
and in Words, and any thing that 
is 
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46 The Art of Teaching. 
zs juſt in Grammar and in Meaſure, 
provided always the Words be pla- 
ced according to Art, is as good O- 
ratory and Poetry to them, as the 
beſt. Tis no Wonder, then, their 
Comments make the moſt ſpright- 
ly Authors phlegmatic and dull, 
and that to read them with their 


bright Obſervations, is like read- 


ing Homer in a proſe Tranſlation. : 
The great Art of Teaching, 


ce my Lerd, is to give the Learn- 


“ ers a true Taſte of their Au- 
* thors, to open the Beauties of 
< their Thoughts and, Style, to 
6 ſhew them the bright Parts, the 


ce peculiar Excellencies, the Force 


« and Spirit, the Eaſe and Gentle- 


«neſs of their Writings: How all 


js uncommon, and all is natural, 
« and every thing ſo thought and 
“ ſaid, that upon the Occaſion it is 
c impoſſible to deliver better 
Thoughts in better Words,” 
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"Not the Talent of Critics, &c. 45 
But this, my Lord, is not the 


Talent of Critics and Grammari- 


ans: They can give, indeed, the 
Rules of Syntax and of Rhetoric, 
and make a Shift to exemplify 
them in a wretched Compoſition, 


by bringing in every odd Exception 


in Grammar, every Figure and 
Scheme of Speech, Head and Shoul- 
ders, by main Force, in ſpite of 
Nature and their Subject. For be 
the Subject what it will, the Style 


and the Decorations are the ſame; 


ſo that their Diſcourſe having no 


Coherence, but the coupling Parti- 
cles, looketh like a perfect Skeleton 


tacked together with Wires, ſtar- 
ing, hollow, ſtiff, and horrid, ſtrip- 
ped of Senſe, without Nerves and 
Sinews, Life and Motion. 

I will trouble your Lordſhip no 


longer upon this Subject; and if I 
have ſaid any thing to ſecure you 


againſt the Impreſſions of this poor 
e 1 Sort 
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48 The Commendation 
Sort of Learning, I only intended 


a neceſſary Caution; and if ever 


theſe Sheets become more publick, 
I hope no truly learned Man will 


be offended; I am ſure I am very 
far from having any mean Thoughts 


of thoſe great Men who preſide in 
our chiefeſt and moſt celebrated 


Schools; it is my Happineſs to be 
known . to the moſt eminent of = 
them in a particular Manner, and | 


they will acquit me of any Difre- 
ſpect, where they know I have the 
greateſt Veneration; for with them 


the Genius of Claſlic Learning 


dwelleth, and from them it is de- 
rived: And I think my ſelf honou- 


red in the Acquaintance of ſome 3 
Maſters in the Countrey, who are 
not leſs polite, than they are learn- 


ed, and to the exact Knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman Tongues 
have joined a true Taſte, and deli- 


cate Reliſh, of the Claſſic Authors. 


But 
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of great Schools. 49 
But ſhould your Lordſhip ever light 


into ſome formal Hands, though 


your Senſe is too fine to reliſh thoſe 
Pedantries I have been remonſtra- 
ting againſt, when you come to un- 


derſtand them, yet for the preſent 


they may impole upon you with a 
grave Appearance; and, as Learn- 


ing is commonly managed by ſuch. 


Perſons, you may think them very 


Fearned, becauſe they are very 
Dull. And if you ſhould receive 


the Tincture while you are young, 

it may fink too deep for all the 
Waters of, Helicon to take out. 
You may be ſenſible of it as we are 
of ill Habits, which we regret, bur 


cannot break, and fo it may mix 
with your Studies for ever, and 


give bad Colours to every thing you 
deſign, whether in Speech or r Wri- 
ting. 

For, my Lord, theſe meaner Cri- 
tics dreſs up their Entertainments 
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co Concerning a juſt Style. 
ſo very ill, that they will ſpoil your 
Palate, and bring you to a vicious 
Taſte. With them, as with diſ- 
tempered Stomachs, the fineſt Food 
and nobleſt Juices, turn to nothing 
but Crudities and Indigeſtion. Vou 
will have no Notion of Delicacies, 
if you table with them; they are 
all for rank and foul Feeding, and 
fpoil the beſt Proviſions in the 
Cooking: You muſt be content to 
be taught Parſimony in Senſe, and 
for your moſt inoffenſive Food, to 
tive upon dry Meat and infipid 

Stuff, without any Poignancy or Re- 
liſh. | 3 
So then, my Lord, theſe Gen- 
tlemen will never be able to form 
your Taſte or your Style; and thoſe 
who cannot give you a true Reliſh 
of the beſt Writers in the World, 
can never inſtruct you to write like 
them. | 


_ Give 
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Concerning a juſt Style. 51 

Give me Leave, my Lord, to 
touch this Subject, and draw out 
for your Lordſhip's Uſe, ſome of 
the chief Strokes, ſome of the prin- 
cipal Lineaments, and faireſt Fea- 
tures of a juſt and beautiful Style. 
There is no Neceſſity of being me- 
thodical, and I will not entertain 
your Lordſhip with a dry Syſtem 


upon the Matter, but with what 


you will read with” more Pleaſure, 


and I hope, with equal Profit, 


ſome deſultory Thoughts in heir 


native Order, as they riſe in my 
Mind, without being reduced to 


| i Rules, and marſhalled according to 


Art. 


T am ambitious, my Lord, to ſee 


you Maſter of a fine Pen; you 
have ſo many Advantages to com- 
mand it, that you may eaſily excel: 
For as you have laid the neceſſary 
Foundation, if you raiſe upon it 
5 beautiful Structure of Claſſic 

D2 Learning, 
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5 2 Perſons of Quality | 


Learning, it is impoſſible your 
Lordſhip ſhould not ſtand upon the 
higheſt Eminence, and hold the 
Hrſt Rank with thoſe who are diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the Beauties of their 


Style. For beſide the common Ac- 


compliſhment of Claſſic Learning, 
Perſons of your Lordſhip's Quality 
Have ſo fine a Turn, ſo genteel an 
Air, from their Br eeding, and court- 
by Converſation, in every Thing 
they write or ſpeak, that 1t iverh 
an inimitable Grace to their Words 
and Compoſitions; and I never 
knew a Nobleman equal in Learn- 
ing to other Men, but he was tu- 


perior to them in the Delicacy and 


-Civility of his Style. 


Ca/ar, my Lord, writ like a Man 


of Quality ; and among innume- 


rable Excellencies, which he hol- 


deth in common with other Au- 
thors, he poſſeſſeth this almoſt pe- 
euliar to himſelf, chat you fee rhe 
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excel iu Style. C5. 
Prince and the Gentleman, as well 
as the Scholar and the Soſdier, in 
his Memoirs. Ovid was all over a 
Man of Breeding, and perhaps if 
J may be allowed to make a Con- 
jecture, the Copiouſneſs of his Ex- 
preſſions was owing in ſome Mea- 
ſure to the Civility of his Prèeding, 
as well as to the Luxuriance of his 


Fancy; and indeed, my Lord, that 


is the Fault I have found in the 
Writings of Gentlemen, that ſome- 
= times they overflow with Words. 
This proceedeth, I believe, from 
their daily Complaiſance, which 
runs them into Variety of Expreſ- 
ſions on the ſame Subject; whereas 
your Scholars are more cloſe, and, 


as if their Learning were as narrow 


as their Fortune, they are frugal of 


their Words, and not willing d to let 


any go for Ornament, if they will 
not ferve for Uſe. Some People 


may call this a ſmall Piece of Cri- 
: © > ticiſm; 
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54 Inſtances in Cxſar and Ovid, 
ticiſm; all that I would prove by 


it, if it be not well founded, is, 
that Ovid was a Man of Breeding; 
and though Virgil and Horace were 


Courtiers too, yet they fell ſhort of 
him in Courtlineſs of Expreſſion, 


however they exceeded him in Ma- 
jeſty of Thought, in Cloſeneſs and 
Exactneſs of Style. And for Ho- 
race, my Lord, who was an hum- 
ble Servant of the Ladies, as well 
as he, after we have acknowledg- 


ed him a wonderful Genius, of a 
peculiar Happineſs of Expreſſion 
both in the ſublime and familiar 
Way, we muſt aſcribe the Softneſs 


and Eaſineſs of his Style to the 
Court and Love. In ſhort, my 
Lord, Ovid was a Gentleman, and 


the others not; his good Breeding 
was natural to him from his In- 


fancy; theirs was'{cquired in their 
riper Years, and would never fit ſo 
handſomely upon them, Terence, 


my 
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Horace, Virgil, and Terence. 57 
my Lord, who was much elder than 


they, may ſeem an Exception; 
there 1s no Addreſs more civil and 
accompliſhed than his, throughour 
his Plays, and his Gentlemen ap- 
pear truly ſuch upon all Occaſions; 


but this pofſibly may be accounted 


for more eaſily than ſome Phæno- 
mcna in Philoſophy, if I may have 
Leave to ſuppoſe that all the Aſ- 
ſiſtance he received from Scipio and 
Lalius, was, in this Part of his 
Characters; and while the Come- 
dian took Care to preſerve them in 


the Humour and Manners he had 


given them, his noble Friends might 


> help him in giving them the true. 


Turn of Gentlemen. We have ſe- 
veral others who are recorded for 


celebrated Wits among the Nobility 


and Gentry of Rome, but I need 


not detain your Lardihip any longer 


there, 
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56 The Coir of K Charles IT. 


After the Court of Augufius, we 


may mention the Court of King 
Charles II. and find my Lord Re- 


cheſter and Dorſet, the Duke of 


Buckingham that was then, and the 
Duke of Buckingham that 15 NEW 
Paramount in W. it, and as graceful 


in their Writings, as in their Fer- 


ſons: The Wit of ſome of them, 


indeed, was ſcandalouſly abuſed. 


but otherwite their Satyr was court- 
ly, and their Poetry upon all o- 


ther Subjects, in the laſt Perfection. 
My Lord Roſcommon, inferior to 
none in Soundneſs of Judgment, 


ſurpaſſeth them in the Innocency 


and Uſefulneſs of his Writings: 
Sir Robert Howard, Sir Charles $14- 
ley, Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, 
Sir George Etherege, Mr. Walſh, 


and I may add Mr. Wycherly, writ 


like themſelves, with Spirit, Eaſe 


and Strength; their Learning and 


Quality adorn cach other, and you 


read 
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Tord Hallifax. © 


read their Education as Gentlemen 


as well as Scholars, in their Com- 
poſitions. Mr. Dryden, Oldham, 
and other celebrated Wits, I for- 


bear. to name, becauſe they want 


that diſtinguiſhing Character of 


Aftability, Courteſy, and fine Bree- 
ding in their Works; or I may 


name them upon Compariſon with 
the others, to ſhew the Difference, 
and maintain my Point. Mr. Dry- 


den was indeed a Gentleman, bur 
he writ more like a Scholar; and 


though the greateſt Maſter of Po- 


etry the. laſt Age could boaſt, he 
wanted that Eaſineſs and Famili- 
arity, that Air of Freedom and 
Unconſtraint, that genteel and ac- 
compliſhed Manner of Expreſſion, 
which is more ſenſibly to be per- 


ceived, than deſcribed. 


To come to the preſent Times; 
"y Lord (a) Hall:fax beareth a Ti- 


(a, Charles Montagae, 
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58 Mr. Granville. 

tle conſecrated to Wit; and if he 
doth not reach the Saville Family 
in Heighth of Quality, he doth not 
fall below them in the Excellency 
of his Pen, and in Poetry he ſoar- 
eth above them. Mr. Granville 
is the poetical Son of Waller: We 
obſerved with Pleaſure, Similitude 
of Wit in the Difference of Years, 
and in Mr. Granville do meet at 


once the Fire of his Father's Youth, 
and the Judgment of his Age. O- 
thers I forbear, becauſe though a 
Thouſand Occaſions teſtify their 

Abilities, their Modeſty hath hi- 
therto concealed their Works and 
Names; only give me Leave to add, 


it is the Opinion of ſome good 
Judges, that if the Duke of Mar!- 
borough would give us his own Me- 
moirs, we ſhould find he could 
Write, as well as Fight, like Ce/ar. 
Jam fallen from Verſe to Proſe, 
my Lord, and here I mult not pats 


by | 


Sir William Temple, &c. 99 
by Sir William Temple, the moſt 


perfect Pattern of good Writing and 
good Breeding, this Nation hath 
produced. Perhaps Mr. Boyle's 


Book in Defence of Phalaris, will 
be charged upon ſome Sophiſt too; 
but taking it for Genuine at preſent, 
if we own Dr. Bentley is the bet- 


ter Critic, we muſt acknowledge 


my Lord Orrery i is much the gen- 
teeleſt Writer. 


The Obſervation I bare made, is 


ſo univerſal, it were endleſs to pur- 
ſue it in any farther Examples, and, 
my Lord, ſome few Inſtances ex- 


cepted, hs is as much Difference 


between the Writings of Men of 
Quality and Scholars, as there is in 


the Behaviour of a Dancing-Maſter 
and a Gentleman. 

Your Lordihip ſtandeth upon 
ſuch Advantage of Ground, thar, 


when you have finiſhed your Stu- 
dies, you need only write, and you 
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60 Rules for forming a juſt Style. 
will excel. Your Education givetl) 
you the mot difficult Part, and that 


Eaſineſs and handſome Addreſs in 


Writing, which is hardeſt to be at- 
tained by Perſons bred in a meaner 
Way, will be familiar to your Lord- 
ſhip. And if ever you do write, 
you will write as you ſpeak, with 
all the Civility and good Breeding 
in the World. This, my Lord, 


will certainly be the ha ppy Turn of 5 


your Pen: Nothing can be wanting, 
but a Store of ſound Learning, to 
be put into ſo genteel a Dreſs; and 
when your Lordſhip ſhall have fur- 
niſhed your ſelf with that, and come 
to know the Correctneſs of Style, 
the Graces and Beauties of it will 
be natural and charming in all your 
Compoſitions. 


To aſſiſt your Lordſhip, there- 
fore, as far as Art may be an Help 


to Nature, I ſhall proceed to fay 
— of what is required. in. a 
fini;od 


A perfect Piece defined 63 


fmiſhed Piece to make it complea 
in all its Parts, and maſterly in he 
| whole. ö 
4 I would not lay down any im- 9H 
practicable Schemes, nor troubleyour EE 
Lordſhip with a dry formal Method: 
The Rule of Writing, like that of 
our Duty, 1s perfect in its Kind; 
but we muſt make Allowances for 1 
the Infirmities of Nature, and fince Il 
none is without his Faults, the moſt 1 
that can be ſaid, is, that He 7s the 
beſt Writer, againſt whom the Fes 
eft can be alledged. 
A Compoſition is then perfect, 
« my Lord, when the Matter ri- 
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: 
* ſeth out of the Subject, when the 4 
Thoughts are agrecable to the # 
OL... Matter, and the Expreſſions ſuit- { 
able to the Thoughts, when || 
2 « there is no Inconfiltency from 1 
1 * the Beginning to the End; when ig 
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4 the whole is perſpicuous in the 
3 beautiful Order of its Parts, and 
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62 A perfect Piece defined. 
« formed in due Symmetry and Pro- 
8 „ 

It is the common Abſurdity of 
raw and injudicious Writers, to 
propoſe one Thing for their Sub- 
ject, and run off to another: They 
are not Maſters of what they un- 
der take, the Compals of their Know- 
ledge is too narrow, and their 
Shoulders are too weak to ſuſtain 
the Work. From this fundamen- 
tal Error flow all the other Vices 
and Corruptions of Writing; Mat- 
ter foreign to the Subject, wild, 
incoherent Fancies inſtead of 
Thought, and Expreſſions that have 
no other Commendation, than that 
they are as childiſh as their 

Thoughts. What crude undigeſted 
Volumes of this Sort, have we 
ſeen? How many tedious Sheets, 
without Argument or Conſiſtency? 
Such, my Lord, are many of the 
Diſſenters Writings, in point of 
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Thoughts ſuited to the Subject. 63 
Faith, Doctrine and Practice, though 
we have but few of their practical 


Pieces, and thoſe we have, that are 


of any Value, were written by the 
beft Pens among them. 

But when a Man throughly un- 
derſtandeth his Subject, and know- 
eth what is conſiſtent, or inconſiſt- 
ent with it, he will write upon it 


with more or leſs Applauſe, accor- 
ding to the Scope and Compaſs of 


his Thoughts: Some are bound u 


in narrow Schemes of Things, while 


Men of Genius and freer Spirits look 
abroad into Nature, and diſcover a 
Thouſand beautiful Relations that 
lie concealed to thoſe, who trade 


only in dry Schemes and Syſtems. 


Our Thoughts muſt be conforma- 
ble to the Matter and Subject that 


lie before us, but we have full Li- 
berty to fange, provided we can 


command our Fancy, and bring it 
home to the Purpoſe. The Thought 
Cs may 


64, Thoughts fuited ts the $116 5 


may be either too narrow, or too 
wide; too poor and mean to give 


either Life or Light to our Wri- 


tings, or too wandring and diſtant 
to bear any Relation to the Subject. 
Lam not ſpeaking of the Brightneſs 
and Beauty, but of the Propriety 
of Thought; though, if the 
Thoughts be bright and beautiful, 
as well as proper, they add, no 
doubt, a Grace and Splendor to the 
Diſcourſe; only let them be juſt 
and natural, and it dependeth upon 
the Genius of the Writer to give 
them more Force and Fire. He- 
race hath drawn the Picture of 
thoſe abſurd Painters and Poets, that 
join a Woman's Head to a Fiſh's 
Tail, and crowd Contradictions in 
the ſame Piece together. He hath 
expoſed and ridiculed thoſe trifling 
Poetaſters that ſpend themſelves in 
glaring Deſcriptions, and would 
compenſate tor their Dulneſs and 
Inca» 
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Thoughts ſuited to the Subject. & 5 


Incapacity, by ſewing here and there 


ſome Cloth of Gold on their Sack- 


cloth. All inconſiderate Writers, 


or Writers not furniſhed for Conſi- 


deration, are the fame. Their I- 
magination either rambles, or is low 
and dull; either it cannot riſe to the 
Subject, or wandereth from it. 
Tis nothing but a Vapour and falſe 


Fire; and if in reading thoſe wretch- 


ed Scribl ers we look for any Mean- 


ing, we only follow an {gns fatu- 


As till we are tired. 
Some Peoples Heads are eicher ſo 


empty, or o diſconcerted, that no- 


thing is more removed from the 


Matter they have laid out to treat 
on, than their Thoughts; and if it 


ſometimes happeneth that they. do 


not wander quite away from their 


Purpoſe, the Misfortune is, that on 


the graveſt, nobleſt Subjects, their 
Thoughts are light and fool iſh, poor 


and mean; and on the moſt incon- 


ſiderable 


66 Propriety of Thought, 
_ ſiderable trifling Matters, they are 


all Noiſe and Bombaſt, affecting 
Splendor and Magnificence in 


Things that will endure neither 


Light nor Ornament, ever riſing 
where they ſhould fink, and falling 
where they ſhould riſe. 


There is a Chain of Relations in 


Nature, which muſt not be broken, 


nor twiſted with any other String: 
The whole World of Being, the 


Qualities, Properties, Accidents and 


Affections of Things are diſtribu- 


ted into proper Claſſes, as they are 


compatible or inconſiſtent with one 
another. Propriety of Thought, 


therefore, muſt ariſe from a com- 


petent Knowledge of the Nature 


and Decency of Things; in being 
acquainted with what is capable of 


being faid, and what is fit to be 


ſpoken upon any Subject. And 
Thought is then in the laſt Perfec- 
tion, when it is fo bright, ſo lively, 
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Prepriety of Thought. 67 


ſo juſt, ſo full, that on the ſame 


Subject you cannot invent any fi- 


ner, or more proper, in the whole 
Compais of Nature and Imagina- 


tion. 
There is a cloſe Cornedtion be- 


tween the Thoughts and Words ; 
and where a Man hath throughly 


digeſted the one, the other will fol- 


low not only with Eaſe, but Pro- 
priety, ſuppoſing him a perfect Ma- 
ſter of the Language he writeth in. 
It muſt be a great Fault of the 
Judgment, if where the Thoughts 
are proper, the Expreſſions are not 


ſo too. A Diſagreement between 
theſe ſeldom happens, but among 
Men of more recondite Studies, and 
what they call deep Learning, eſ- 


pecially among your Antiquaries 
and Schoolmen. 


In every ſprightly Genius, the 


Expreſſion will ever be lively as the 


Thoughts. All the Danger is, that 


a Wit 


68 Expreſſion ſuited to the Thoughts, 
a Wit too fruitful ſhould run out 
into unneceſſary Branches; but. 
when it is matured by Age, and 
corrected by Judgment, the Wri- 
ter will prune the luxuriant Boughs, 


and cut off the ſuperfluous Shoots: 


of Fancy, thereby giving both 
Strength and Beauty to his Work. 


Perhaps, my Lord, this Piece of 
Diſcipline is to young Writers the 
greateſt Self-Denial in the World. 


To confine the Fancy, to ſtifle the 
Birth, much more to throw away 


the beautiful Offspring of the Brain, 
is a Trial, that none but the moſt 


delicate and lively Wits can be put 
to. It is their Praiſe, that EF, are 
obliged to retrench more Wit, than 
others have to laviſh: The Chip- 
pings and Filings of theſe Jewels, 
could they be preſerved, are of 
more Valve, than the whole Mass 
of ordinary Authors; and it 1s. : 
Maxim with me, that he bath 7: 
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The Deſign of Expreſſion. 6g 


Mit enough, who hath not a great 
deal to ſpare, 

My Lord, it 18 by no Means ne- 
ceſſary for me to run out into the 
ſeveral Sorts of Writing: We have 
general Rules to judge of all, with- 
out being particular upon wy; tho' 
the Style of an Orator be different 


from that of an Hſhrrias, and a 
Poet's from both. 1 
The Deſign of Expreſſion is to 


convey our Thoughts truly and 
clearly to the World, in ſuch a 
Manner as is moſt probable to at- 


tain the End we propoſe, in com- 


municating what we have concei- 


ved to the Publick; and therefore 
Men have not thought it enough 


to write plainly, unleſs they wrote 


agreeably, ſo as to engage the At- 
.tention, and work upon the Affec- 
tions, as well as inform the Under- 


ſtanding of their Readers; for 
which Reaſon all Arts have been 
invented 


70 We Defign of Expreſſion. 


invented to make their Writings 
pleaſing, as well as profitable; and 


thoſe Arts are very commendable 
and honeſt: They are no Trick, 


no Deluſion or Impoſition on che 
Senſes and Underſtanding of Man- 
kind; for they are founded in Na- 


ture, and formed upon obſerving 
her Operations in all the various 
Paſſions, and "Working of our 
Minds. 


To this we owe all the ue 


and Embelliſhments of Style: All 
Figures and Schemes of Speech, 


and thoſe ſeveral Decorations that 


are uſed in Writings to enliven and 


adorn the Work. The Flouriſhes 


of Fancy reſemble the Flouriſhes 
of the Pen in Mechanick Writers, 
and the Illuminators of Manu- 
{cripts, and of the Preſs, borrowed 
their Title perhaps from the Illu- 


mination, which a bright Genius 


every where giveth to his Work, 


and 
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The Commendation of this Art 


Embelliſhments of Style. 71 
and diſperſeth through his Compo- 


of enlightening and adorning a 
Subject, lieth in a right Diſtribu- 
tion of the Shades and Light. It 
is in Writing, as in Picture, in which 


the Art is to obſerve where the 


Lights will fall, to produce the 
moſt beautiful Parts to the Day, 
and caſt in Shades what we cannot 
hope will ſhine to Advantage. 

It were endleſs to purſue this 
Subject through all the Ornaments 
and Illuſtrations of Speech; and 


yet I would not diſmiſs it without 


pointing at the general Rules, and 


neceſſary Qual:fications required in 


> thoſe who would attempt to ſhine 
in the Productions of their Pen. 
And therefore your Lordſhip muſt 
> pardon me if I ſeem to go back; 
for We cannot raiſe any regular and 


durable 
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72 LEmbelliſhments of Style. 
durable Pile of Building without 
laying a firm Foundation. 

The firſt Thing requiſite to a 
juſt Style, is © perfect Maſtery in 
the Language we write 1n; this is 
not ſo eaſily attained, as 15 com- 
monly imagined, and depend eth up- 
on a competent Knowledge of the 
Force and Propriety of Words, a 
good natural Taſte of Strength and 
Delicacy, and all the Beauties of 
Expreſſion. It is my own Opt- 
nion, that all the Rules and criti- 
cal Obſervations in the World, will 
never bring a Man to a f Style, 
who hath not of himſelf a natural 
eaſy Way of Writing; but they 
will improve a good Genius, where 
Nature leadeth the Way, provided 
he is not too ſcrupulous, and doth. 
not make himſelf a Slave to his 
Rules; for that will introduce a 

Stiffneſs and Affectation, which are 
1 utterly 
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The Maſtery of Language. 73 
utterly abhorrent from all good Wri- 
ting. 5 
By a perfect Maſtery in any Lan- 
guage, I underſtand not only a rea- 
dy Command of Words, upon e- 
very Occaſion, not only the Force, 
and Propriety of Words, as to their 
Senſe and Signification, but more 
eſpecially the Purity and Idiom of 

the Language; for in this a perfect 
Maſtery doth conſiſt. Tis to know 
what is Engliſh, and what is Latin, 
what is French, Spaniſh, or Italian, 
to be able to mark the Bounds of 
each Language we write in, to point 
out the diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
and the peculiar Phraſes of each 
Tongue. What Expreflions, or 
Manner of expreſſing, is common 
to any Language beſides our own, 
and what is properly and peculi- 
arly our Phraſe, and Way of Speak- 
ing. For this is to ſpeak or write 
Engliſb in Purity and Perfection, to 
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74. T he Purity and Idiom. 


let the Streams run clear and un- 


mix d, without taking in other Lan- 
guages in the Courſe. In Engliſh, 
therefore, I would have all Galli- 
ciſins (for inſtance) avoided, that 
our Tongue may be ſincere, that 
we may keep to our own Language, 
and not follow the French Mode in 


our Speech, as we do in our 


Cloaths. It is convenient and pro- 


fitable ſometimes to import a fo- 


reign Word, and naturalize the 
Phraſe of another Nation, but this 
is very ſparingly to be allowed, and 
every Syllable of foreign Growth 
ought immediately to be diſcarded, 


if its Uſe and Ornament to our Lark 
_ guage be not very evident. 


While the Romans ſtudied, and 
uſed the Greek Tongue only to im- 
rove and adorn their own, the La- 
zin flouriſhed, and grew every 


Year more copious, more elegant, 
and expreſſive; but in a few Years 
after 
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after the Ladies and Beaux of Rome 
affected to ſpeak Greek, and regard- 
ed nothing but the Softneſs and 
Effeminacy of that noble Lan- 
guage, thcy weakened and corrupt- 
ed their native Tongue: And the 


monſtrous Affectation of our tra- 


velled Ladies and Gentlemen to 
ſpeak in the French Air, French 


Tone, French Terms, to dreſs, to 
cook, to write, to court in French, 
corrupted at once our Language and 
our Manners, and introduced an a- 


bominable Gallimaufry of French 


and Engl/iſ mixed together, that 


made the Innovators ridiculous to 
all Men of Senſe. The French 
Tongue hath, undoubtedly its Gra- 


ces and Beauties, and I am not a- 


gainſt any real Improvement of ou 


own Language from that or any o. o- 
ther; but we are always ſo fooliſh, 


fs Bare: as never to make 


any Advantage of our Neighbours, 
E 2 Ve 


e Purity and Idiom. 75 


m6 How to preſerve the 

We affect nothing of theirs, bur 
what 1s filly and ridiculous ; and 
by neglecting the ſubſtantial Ule of 
their Language, we only enervate 
and fpoil our own. 

Languages, like our Bodies, are 
in a perpetual Flux, and ſtand in 
need of Recruits to ſupply the 
Place of thoſe Words that are con- 
tinually falling off through Dilute; 
and ſince it is ſo, my Lord, I think 
tis better to raiſe them at Home, 
than Abroad. We had better rely 
on our own Troops, than foreign 
Forces; and I believe we have ſut- 
ficient Strength and Numbers with- 
in ourſelves : There is a vaſt Trea- 
ſure, an inexhauſtible Fund, in the 
old Engliſh, from whence Authors 
may draw conſtant Supplies, as our 
Officers make their ſureſt Recruits 
from the Coal- Works and the 
Mines. 'The Weight, the Strength, 
and N of many — 

e 
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Purity and Idiom. 77 


ed Words, ſhould recommend 
them to Uſe again. "Tis only wi- 
ping off the Ruſt they have con- 
tracted, and ſeparating them from 
the Droſs they lie mingled with, 
and both in Value and Beauty they” 
will riſe above the Standard, rather 
than fall below it. 

Perhaps our Tongue is not ſo 
muſical to the Ear, nor ſo abundant 


in Multiplicity of Words; but its 


Strength is real, and its Words are 


therefore the more expreſſive: The 
| peculiar Character of our Language 


is, that it is cloſe, compact, and 
full ; and our Writings (if your 
Lordſhip will excuſe two Latin 
Words) come neareſt to what Tully 
means by his Preſſa Oratio. They 


| are all Weight, and Subſtance, good 


Meaſure preſſed together, and run- 
ning over in a Redundancy of 
Senſe, and not of Words. And 
therefore the Purity of our Lan- 
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78 Purity of the Engliſh Tongue. 
guage conliſteth in pe i this 
Character, in writing with the Eu- 
ghſh Strength and Spirit: Let us 
not envy others, that tliey are more 
ſoft, diffuſed, and rarified; be it 


our Commendation to write as we 


pay in true Sterling; if we want 


Supplies, we had better revive o/d 
Words, than create new ones. I 
look upon our Language as good 
Bullion, if we do not debaſe it with 
roo much Allay; and let me leave 
this Cenſure with your Lordſhip, 
That he who corrupteth the Purity 
of the Enghſh Tongue with the 
moſt ſpecious foreign Words and 
Phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe Mo- 
diſh Ladies that change their Plate 
for China: For which, my Lord, 
J think the laudable Traffick of 
old Cloaths, is much the faireſt 
F 


After this Regard to the Purity 


of our Language, the next Quality 


of 
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Plainneſs and Perſpicuty. 75 


of a juſt Style, is its Plainneſs and 


Perſpicuity. My Lord, this is the 
greateſt Commendation we can 
give an Author, and the beſt Ar- 
gument that he is Maſter of the 
Langu age he writeth in, and the 
Subject | he writeth upon, when we 


underſtand him, and ſee into the 
Scope and Tendency of his Thoughts 


as we read him. All Obſcurity of 


| Expreſſion, and Darkneſs of Senſe, 
do ariſe from the Confuſion of the 


Writer's Thoughts, and his Want 


of proper Words. If a Man hath 


not a clear Perception of the Mat- 


ters he undertaketh to treat of, be 
his Style never ſo plain as to the 


Words he uſeth, it never can be 


clear; and if his T houghts upon 
his Subject be never ſo juſt and diſ- 
tint, unleſs he hath a ready Com- 


mand of Words, and a Faculty of 


ealy Writing in plain obvious Ex- 


ee the Words will perplex 
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80 Offences agam/t this Rule. 
the Senſe, and cloud the Clearneſs 
of his T boughts. 

It is the Unhappineſs of ſome, 
that they are not able to expreſs 
themſelves clearly : Their Heads 
are crowded with a Multiplicity of 


undigeſted Knowledge, which lieth 


confuſed | in the Brain, without any 
Order or Diſtinction. It is the Vice 
of others, to affect Obſcurity in 
their Thoughts and Language, to 


write in a difficult crabbed Style, 


and perplex the Reader with an in- 
tricate Meaning in more intricate 
Words. 

The common Way of offending 


againſt Plainneſs and Perſpicuity of 


Style, is an Affectation of hard un- 
uſual Words, and of cloſe contract- 


ed Periods; the Fault of Pedants 


and ſententious Writers, that are 


vainly oſtentatious of their Learn- 


ing, or their Wiſdom. Hard Words 


and quaint Expreſſions are abomi- 
nable : 


r FEM 


aſide for a Coxcomb. Some Au- 
thors of Reputation have uſed a 


be conciſe, we can hardly avoid: 
Thoughts into too ſmall a Com- 


| 
' 
| 
Words, that we will not afford e- ; 


cConceited Heads are apt to run in- 
to, out of a Prodigality of Words, , 


Objcure Writers. 81 i 
nable: Wherever your Lordſhip 


meeteth ſuch a Writer, throw him 


ſhort and conciſe Way of Expreſ- 

fon, I muſt own; and if they are 
not 0 clear as others, the Fault is 
to be laid on the Brevity they la- 
bour after: For while we ſtudy to 


being obſcure. We crowd our 
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paſs, and are fo ſparing of our 


new to expreſs. our Meaning. 
There is another Extream in ob- 

feure Writers, my Lord, not much 

taken notice of, which ſome empty. 


and a Want of Senſe. This is the 
Extravagance of your copious Wri- 
ters, who loſe their Meaning in the 


Multitude of Words, and Bury their: 
I A Scenſe:; 


92 Obſcure Writers. 


Senſe under Heaps of Phraſes. 

_ Their Underitanding is rather rari- 

ed, than condenſed : Their Mean- 

ing, we cannot fay, is dark and 
thick; it 1s too light and ſubtle to 
be diſcerned; it is ſpread fo thin, 
and diffuſed 0 wide, that it is hard 
to be collected. Two Lines would 
expreſs all they ſay in two Pages: 

"Tis nothing but whipt Syllabub 

and Froth, a little Varniſh and 

Gilding, without any Solidity, or 

Subſtance. 

My Lord, the deepeſt Rivers have j 
the plaineſt Surface, and the pu- 
reſt Waters are always cleareſt. 

Chryſtal is not the leſs ſolid for be- 


ing tranſparent; the Value of a | 


Style riſeth like the Value of pre- 
cious Stones. If it be dark and 
_ cloudy, it is in vain to poliſh it: 
It beareth its Worth in its native 

Looks, and the ſame Art which en- 
hanceth 


The Ornaments of Style. 83 
hanceth its Price when it is clear, 
only debaſeth it if it be dull. 

Your Lordſhip ſeeth I have bor- 
rowed ſome Metaphors to explain 
my Thoughts, and it is, I believe, 
impoſſible to deſcribe the Plainneſs 
and Clearneſs of Style, without 
ſome Expreſſions clearer than the 
Terms I am otherwiſe bound up to 
u 
Your Lordſhip muſt give me 
Leave to go on with you to the 
Decorations and Ornaments of 
Style: There is no Inconſiſtency 
between the Plainneſs and Perſpi- 
cuity, and the Ornament of Wri- 
ting. A Style, my Lord, reſem- 
bleth Beauty, where the Pace is 
clear and plain as to Symmetry and 
Proportion, but is capable of won- 
derful Improvements, as to Fea- 
rures ana Complexion, If I may 
tranſgreſs in too frequent Alluſions, 
becaute I would make every thing 

I. 6 plain 


endleſs to purſue this Subject chro 


84 The Ornaments ef Style. | 
plain to your Lordſhip, I would 
paſs on from Painters to Statuaries, 
whoſe Excellence it is, at firſt to 
form true and juſt Proportions, and 
afterwards to give them that Soft- 
neſs, that Expreſſion, that Strength, 
and Delicacy, which make them al- 
moſt breath and live. 

My Lord, the Decorations of 
Style are formed out of thoſe ſeve- 
ral Schemes and Figures, which are 
contrived to expreſs the Paſſions and 
Motions ' of our Minds in our 
Speech ; to give Life and Orna- 
ment, Grace and Beauty, to our 
Expreſſions. I ſhall not undertake 
the Rhetorician's Province, in gi- 
ving your Lordſhip an Account of 
all the Figures they have invented 


and thoſe ſeveral Ornaments of 


Writing, whoſe Grace and Com- 


mendation lie in being uſed with 


Judgment and Propriety. It were 


all 


 Tmages. 1 
all the Schemes and Illuſtrations of 
Speech: But there are ſome com- 
mon Forms, which every Writer 
upon every Subject may ule, to en- 
liven and adorn his Work. 

Theſe, my Lord, are Metaphor 
and Similitude, and thoſe Images 
and Repreſentations that are drawn 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively Co- 
lours, to imprint what the Writer 
would have his Readers. conceive 
more deeply on their Minds. In 
the Choice, and in the Uſe of theſe, 
your ordinary Writers are moſt apt 
to offend. Images are very ſpa- 
ringly to be introduced; their pro- 
per Place is in Poems and Ora- 
tions, and their Uſe is, to move Pi- 
ty or Terror, Admiration, Com- 
paſſion, Anger and Reſentment, by 
repreſenting ſomething very affec- 
tionate, or very dreadful, very aſton- 
iſhing, very miſerable, or very 
ee to our Thoughts. They 
. give 


866 Metaphor and Similitude. 
give a wonderful Force and Beauty 
to the Subject, where they are 
painted by a maſterly Hand ; but if 
they are either weakly drawn, or 
unskilfully placed, they raiſe' no 
Paſſion but Indignation in the Read- 
Er. | | 
The moſt common Ornaments, 
my Lord, are Metaphor and Simi- 
litude. One is an Alluſion to 
Words, the other to Things; and 
both have their Beauties, if pro- 
perly applied. —= 
S8Similitudes ought to be drawn 
from the moſt familiar and beſt 
known Particulars in the World: 
If any thing is dark and obſcure in 
them, the Purpoſe of uſing them 
is defeated ; and that which is not 
clear itſelf, can never give Light 
to any thing that wants it. It is 
the idle Fancy of ſome poor Brains, 
to run out perpetually into a Courſe 
of Similitudes, confounding their 
| Subject 


The Abuſe of Similitudes 87 
Subject by the Multitude of Like- 
neſſes, and making it like ſo many 
'F hings, that it 1s like nothing at 


all. This trifling Humour is good 


for nothing, but to convince us 
that the Author is in the Dark him- 
ſelf; and while he 1s likening his 
Subject to every Thing, he know- 
eth not what it is like. 


There is another tedious Fault in 
ſome Simile Men, which is draw- 
ing their Compariſons into a great 


Length and Minute Particulars, 
where it is of no Importance whe- 
ther the Reſemblance holdeth or 


no. But the true Art of illuſtra- 


ting any Subject by Similitude, is, 
firſt, to pitch on ſuch a Reſem- 
blance as all the World will agree 


in; and then, without being care- 
ful to have it run on all Four, to 


touch it only in the ſtrongeſt Lines, 
and the neareſt Likeneſs. And this 
will ſecure us, my Lord, from all 
| Stiffnels 
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85 Metaphors. 
Stiffneſs and Formality in Simili- 
rude, and deliver us from the nau- 
ſeous Repetition of As and So, 
which ſome /o ſ% Writers, if I 
may beg Leave to call them /o, 
are continually ſounding in our 
Ears. 
1 have nothing to ſay, my Lord, 
to thoſe Gentlemen, who bring "i 
militudes, and forget the Reſem- 
blance. All the Pleaſure we can 
take, when we meet theſe promi- 
ſing Sparks, is in the Diſappoint- 
ment, where we find their Fancy 
is ſo like their Subject, chat it 18 
not like at all. 
Metaphors, my Lord, require 
great Judgment and Conſideration 
in the Uſe of them. They are a 
ſhorter Similitude, where the Like- 
neſs is rather implied than expreſ- 
ſed. The Signification of one Word 
in Metaphors is transferred to ano- 
ther, and we talk of one Thing in 
the 


Metaphors. 89 


the Terms and Propriety of ano- 
ther. But, my Lord, there muſt 
be a common Refemblance: ſome 
original Likeneſs in Nature, ſome 


Correſpondence and eaſy Tranſition, 


or Metaphors are ſhocking and con- 
fuſed. 

The Beauty of them diſplays it- 
felf 3 in their Eaſineſs and Propri- 


ety, where they are naturally in- 


troduced; but where they are for- 


ced, and crowded, too frequent and 
various, and do not riſe out of the 
Courſe of Thought, but are con- 
ſtrained and preſſed into the Service, 


inſtead of making the Diſcourſe 


more lively and chearful, they make 
it ſullen, dull and gloomy. 

Your Lordſhip muſt form your 
Judgment upon the beſt Models, 
and the moſt celebrated Pens, where 
you will find the Metaphor ; in all 
its Grace and Strength, ſhedding a 


Luſtre and _ on the Work. 
For 


—— 
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90 Epithels. 
For it ought never to be uſed, but 


when it giveth greater Force to 


the Sentence, an Illuſtration to the 
Thought, and inſinuateth a ſilent 
Argument in the Alluſion. The 
Uſe of Metaphors is not only to 


convey the Thought in a more 


pleaſing Manner, but to give it a 
ſtronger Impreſſion, and enforce it 

on the Mind. Where this is not 
regarded, they are vain, and tri- 


fling Traſh; and -in a due Obſer- 


vance of this, in a pure, chaſte, 


natural Expreſſion, conſiſt the 


Juſtneſs, Beauty, and Detency of 
Style. 

1 have ſaid nothing x” Epithets; ; 
their Buſineſs is to expreſs the Na- 
ture of the Things they are appli- 
ed to; and the Choice of them 
dependeth upon a good Judgment, 


to diſtinguiſh what are the moſt 


proper Titles to be given on all 
Occaſions, and a compleat Know- 


ledge 
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ledge in the Accidents, Qualities, 
and Affections of every thing in the 
World. They are of moſt Orna- 


ment when they are of Uſe; they 


are to determine the Character of 


every Perſon, and decide the Me- 
rits of every Cauſe; Conſcience and 
Juſtice are to be regarded, and great 


Sill and Exactneſs are required in 


the Uſe of them. For it is of great 
Importance to call Things by their 


right Names: The Points of Satyr, 


and Strains of Compliment, depend 
upon it, otherwiſe we may make 
an Aſs of a Lion, commend a Man 
in Satyr, and lampoon him in Pa- 


negyric. Here allo, my Lord, 


there is Room for 88 Come 
mon Juſtice and Judgment ſhould 


direct us to lay what is proper at 


leaſt, but it is Parts and Fire that 
will prompt us to the moſt lively 
and moſt forcible Epithets that 
can be applied: and tis in their 
Energy 


9 2 Allegories. 
Energy and Propriety their Beauty 


lieth. 

Allegories need not mention, 
becauſe they are not ſo much any 
Ornament of Style, as an artful 
Way of recommending Truth to 
the World in a borrowed Shape, 
and a Dreſs more agreeable to the 
Fancy, than naked Truth herſelf 
can be. Truth is ever molt beau- 
tiful ard evident in her native Dreſs, 
And the Arts that are uſed to con- 
vey her to our Minds, are no Ar- 
gument that ſhe is deficient, but 
ſo many Teſtimonies of the Cor- 
ruption of our Nature, when Truth, 
of all Things the plaineſt and ſin- 
cereſt, is forced to gain Admittance 
to us in Diſguiſe, and court us in 

Maſquerade. 

My Lord, there is one Ingredi- 
ent more required to the Perfection 
of Style, which I have partly men- 
tioned "wy in * of the 

Suit- 


The Sublime. 93 
Suitableneſs of the Thoughts to the 


Subject, and of the Words to the 


Thoughts; but your Lordſhip will 
give me Leave to conſider it in an- 
other Light with regard to the 
Majeſty and Dignity of the Sub- 
: 

It is fit, as we have ſaid alrea- 
dy, that the Thoughts and Expreſ- 
ſion ſhould be ſuited to the Matter 
on all Occaſions; but in nobler and 


greater Subjects, eſpecially where 
the Theme is ſacred and divine, it 
muſt be our Care to think and write 


up to the Dignity and Majeſty of 


the Things we preſume to treat of: 


Nothing little, mean, or low; no 
childiſh Thoughts, or boyiſh Ex- 
preſſions, will be endured: All 
muſt be awful, and grave, and 
great, and ſolemn. The nobleſt 
Sentiments mult be conveyed in 
the weightieſt Words: All Orna- 
ments and Illuſtrations muſt be 

borrowed 


— — —— — 


94 In divine Subjects. 


borrowed from the richeſt Parts of 
univerſal Nature; and in divine 
Subjects, eſpecially when we attempt 


to ſpeak of God, of his Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs and Power, of his Mer- 


cy and Juſtice, of his Diſpenſa- 


tions and Providence, by all which 
he is pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf to 
the Sons of Men; we muſt raiſe 


our Thoughts, and enlarge our 


Minds, and arch all the Treaſures 


of Knowledge for every Thing 
that is great, wonderful and mag- 
nificent: We can only expreſs our 
Thoughts of the Creator in the 


Works of his Creation; and the 


brighteſt of theſe can only give us 
ſome faint Shadows of his Great- 
neſs and His Glory. The ſtrongeſt 


Figures are too weak, the moſt; ex- 


alted Language too low, to expreſs 


his ineffable Ereellende. No Hy- 


perbole can be brought to heighten 


N 


our Thoughts; for in fo ſublime a 
Theme 
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Theme nothing can be hyperbolical. 


The Riches of Imagination are 
poor, and all the Rivers of Elo- 
quence are dry in ſupplying Thought 
on an infinite Subject. How poor 
and mean, how baſe and groyeling, 
are the Heathen Conceptions of the 
Deity! ſomething ſublime and no- 
ble muſt needs be ſaid on ſo great 


an Occaſion; but in this great Ar- 
ticle the molt celebrated of the 


Heathen Pens ſeem to flag and fink ; 


they bear up in no Proportion to 
the Dignity of the Theme, as if 


they were depreſſed by the Weight, 


and dazled with the Splendor of - 


the Subject. 


We have no Inſtances to produce 
of any Writers that riſe at all to 


the Majeſty and Dignity of the Di- 


vine Attributes, except the ſacred 
Penmen. No leſs than divine In- 


ſpiration could enable Men to write 


worthily of God, and none but the 
Spirit 


96 The Scripture only Sublime, 
Spirit of God knew how to ex- 
preſs his Greatneſs, and diſplay his 


Glory: In compariſon of theſe di- 


vine Writers, the greateſt Genius's, 


and nobleſt Wits of the Heathen 
World, are low and dull. The 
ſublime Majeſty, and royal Mag- 


nificence of the Scripture Poems, 


are above the Reach, and beyond 


the Power of all mortal Wit. Take 
the beſt and livelieſt Poems of An- 


tiquity, and read them, as we do 


the Scriptures, in a Proſe Tranſla- 


tion, and they are flat and poor. 


Horace, and Virgil, and Homer, 
loſe their Spirits and their Strength 


in the Transfuſion, to that Degree, 


that we have hardly Patience to 


read them, But, my Lord, the 


Sacred Writings, even in our Tran- 


ſlation, preſerve their Majeſty and 


their Glory, and very far ſurpaſs 


the brighteſt and nobleſt Compoſi- 


tions of Greece and Rome. And 


this 
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this is not owing to the Richneſs 
and Solemnity of the Eaſtern E- 
Joquence ; for it holdeth in no o- 


ther Inſtance, but to the divine 


Direction and Aſſiſtance of the 


holy Writers. For let me on 


make this Remark, that the moſt 


literal Tranſlation -of the Scrip- 
tures, in the moſt natural Signifi- 


cation of the Words, is generally 


the beſt; and the fame Punctual- 


neſs which debaſeth other Writings, 


preſeryeth the Spirit and Majeſty 


of the ſacred Text. It can ſuffer 


no Improvement from human Wit; 


and we may obſerve, that thoſe 
who have preſumed to heighten _ 
the Expreſſions by a poetical Tran- 

flation or Paraphraſe, have ſunk in 
the Attempt, and all the Decora- 
tions of their Verſe, whether Greek 
or Latin, have not been able to 


reach the Dignity, the Majeſty, and 


Solemnity of our Proſe: So that 


F the 
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the Proſe of Scripture cannot be 


improved by Verſe, and even the 
divine Poetry is moſt like it ſelf in 


Proſe. One Obſervation more, I 
would leave with your Lordſhip ; 


Milton himſelf, as great a Genius 


as he was, oweth his Superiority 


over Homer or Virgil, in Majeſty of 


Thought, and Splendor of Ex- 1 


preſſion, to the Scriptures : They 
are the Fountain from which he 
derived his Light; the ſacred Trea- 
ſure that enriched his Fancy, and 
furniſhed him with all the Truth 
and Wonders of God and his Cre- 


ation, of Angels and Men, which 
no mortal Brain was able either to 
diſcover or conceive; and in him, 


my Lord, of all human Writers, 


you will meet all his Sentiments 
and Words raiſed and ſuited to the 


_ Greatneſs and Dignity of the Sub- 
ject. Tt: 8 


I have 


ave 


— 


the longer on this Majeſty of Style, 
being, perhaps, my ſelf carried a- 


way with the Greatneſs and Plea- 
ſure of the Contemplation; what 


I have dwelt ſo much on, with re- 
ſpect to divine Subjects, is more ea- 
fily to be obſerved with reference 


to human: For in all Things be- 


low Divinity, we are rather able 


to exceed than fall ſhort; and in ad- 
orning all other Subjects, our Words 
and Sentiments may riſe in a juſt 


Proportion to them; nothing is 
above the Reach of Man, but 


Heaven; and the ſame Wit can 


raiſe a Human Subject, that only 
debaſeth a Divine. 


After all theſe Excellencies of 


Style, in Purity, in Plainneſs and 
Perſpicuity, in Ornament and Ma- 
jeſty, are conſider' d, a finiſh'd 
Piece of what Kind ſoever muſt 
ſhine in the Order and Proportion 
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I have detained your Lordſhip 
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of the whole; for Light riſeth out 


of Order, and Beauty from Pro- 


portion. In Architecture and Paint- 
ing, theſe fill and relieve the Eye. 
A juſt Diſpoſition giveth us a clear 
View of the whole at once, and the 


due Symmetry and Proportion of 


every Part in it ſelf, and of all to- 
gether, leave no Vacancy in our 


f Thoughts or Eyes; nothing is 


wanting, every Thing is compleat, 
and we are farisfied in behold- 


But, my Lord, when I ſpeak of 


Order and Proportion, I do nor 
intend any ſtiff and formal Me- 
thod, but only a proper Diſtribu- 
tion of che Parts in general, where 


they follow in a natural Courſe, 


and are not confounded with one 
another. Laying down a Scheme, 
and marking out the Diviſions and 


Subdiviſions of a Diſcourſe, are on- 
ly neceſſary in Syſtems, and ſome 
Pieces 
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Pieces of Controverſy and N 
mentation; your Lordſhip ſees, 
However, that I have ventured 10 
write without any declared Order.; 
and this is allowable, where the 
Method opens as you read, and the 
Order diſcovereth it ſelf in the 
Pr ogreſs of the Subject: But cer- 
tainly, my Lord, of all Pieces that 
were ever written in a profeſſed and 
ſtated Method, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the Number and Succeſſion of their 
Parts, our Engliſh Sermons are the 
- | compleateſt in Order and Propor- 
tion; the Method is ſo eaſy and 
natural, the Parts bear ſo juſt a 
Proportion to one another, that a- 
mong many others, this may paſs* 
for a peculiar Commendation of 
them: For thoſe Diviſions and Par- 
ticulars which obſcure and perplex 
other Writings, give a clearer Light 
to ours. All that I would inſinu- 


> ace, therefore, is only this, that it 
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is not neceſſary to lay the Method 


we uſe before the Reader, only to 


write, and then he will read, in 
Order. 
ut it requireth, my Lord, a full 
Command of the Subject, a diſtinct 
View to keep it always in Sight, 
or elſe without ſome Method firſt 
defigned, we ſhall be in Danger of 
loſing it, and wandering after it, till 
we have loſt our ſelves, and be- 
wilder'd the Reader. 

A preſcribed Method is neceſſary 
for weaker Heads, but the Beauty 
of Order is its Freedom and Un- 
conſtraint: It muſt be diſperſed and 
ſhine in all the Parts through the 
whole Performance, but there is no 
Neceſſity of writing in Trammels, 
when we can move more at Eaſe 


without them; neither is the Pro- 


portion of Writing to be meaſured 
out like the Proportions of a Horſe, 
where every Part muſt be drawn in 


the 
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the minuteſt Reſpect to the Size 


and Bigneſs of the reſt; but it is 


to be taken by the Mind, and for- 


med upon a general View and Con- 
ſideration of the whole. The Sta- 
tuary that carveth Hercules in Stone, 
or caſts him in Braſs, may be obli- 


ged to take his Dimenſions from 
his Foot, but the Poet that deſcri- 
beth him, is not bound up to the 
Geometers Rule, nor is an Author 
under any Obligation to write by the 


Scale. 

Theſe Hints will fares to give 
your Lordſhip ſome Notion of Or- 
der and Proportion; and I muſt not 


dwell too long upon them, leſt I 


tranſgreſs the Rules I am laying 


_ down. 


My Lord, I ſhall make no for- 
mal Recapitulation of what J have 
delivered. Out of all theſe Rules 
together, riſes a juſt Style, and a 
perfect Compoſition. All the La- 
| F< titude 
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titude that can be admitted, is in 
the Ornament of Writing; we do 


not require every Author to ſhine 
in Gold and Jewels:. There is a 


Moderation to be uſed in the Pomp 


and Trappings of a Diſcourſe: It 
is not neceſſary that every Part 
ſhould be embelliſh'd and adorn'd 
but the Decorations ſhould be skil- 
fully diſtributed through the whole. 
Too full and glaring a x Light ! is Of- 
fenſive, and confounds che Eyes: 

In Heaven it ſelf there are Vacan- 
cies and Spaces between the Stars; 
and the Day is not leſs beautiful for 
being interſperſed with Clouds: 
They only moderate the Brightneſs 
of the Sun, and without diminiſh- 
ing from his Splendor, gild and a- 
dorn themſelves. with his Rays. 


But to deſcend from the Skies, my 
Lord, tis in Writing as in Dreſs. 


The richeſt Habits are not always 
the compleateſt; and a Gentleman 
| May 
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Nules depend on each other. 10 


may make a better Figure in a 


lain Suit, than in an embroider'd 


Coat. The Dreſs dependeth upon 


the Imagination, but muſt be ad- 
juſted by the Judgment, contrary 


to the Opinion of the Ladies, who 


value nothing but a good Fancy i in 
the Choice of their Cloaths. The 
firſt Excellence is to write in Purity 
plainly and clearly; there is no Diſ- 


penſation from theſe, but after- 


wards you have your Choice of Co- 


5 lours, and may enliven, adorn, and 
paint your Subject as you pleaſe. 


In Writing, the Rules have a 
Relation and Dependence on one 
another. They are held in one ſo- 
cial Bond, and joined, like the Mo- 
ral. Virtues, and Liberal Arts, in a 
Sort of Harmony and Concord. 
He that cannot write pure, plain 
Engliſh, mult never pretend to write 


at all; 'tis in vain for him to dreſs 


and Sen his Diſcourſe; the finer 


5 he 
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he endeavoureth to make it, he 
maketh it only the more ridiculous. 
And on the other Side, let a Man 
write in the exacteſt Purity and 
Propriety of the Language, if he 
hath not Life and Fire to give his 


Work ſome Force and Spirit, tis 


nothing but a meer Corps, and a 


lumpiſh unweildy Maſs of Matter. 


Bur every true Genius who is a 
perfect Maſter of the Language he 
writeth in, will let no fitting Or- 
naments and Decorations be want- 
ing. His Fancy floweth in the 
richeſt Vein, and giveth his Pieces 
ſuch lively Colours, and fo beauti- 
ful a Complexion, that you would 
almoſt ſay his own Blood and Spi- 
rits were transfuſed into the Work. 
A perfect Maſtery and Elegance 
of Style is to be learn'd from the 


common Rules, but muſt be im- 


proved by reading the Orators and 


Poets, and the celebrated Matters 


in 
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in every Kind; this will give your 
Lordſhip a right Taſte, and a true 


Reliſh; and when you can diſtin- 
guiſh che Beauties of every finiſh'd 
Piece, you will write your felf with 


equal Commendation, 


I do not aſſert, my Lord, that 
every good Writer muſt have a Ge- 


nius for Poetry, I know Tully is an 
undeniable Exception; but I will 


venture to affirm, that a Soul that 
is not moved with Poetry, and hath 
no Taſte that way, is too dull and 


lumpiſh ever to write with any 


Proſpect of being read. It is a fa- 
tal Miſtake, and ſimple Superſti- 


tion, to diſcourage Vouth from Po- 


etry, and endeavour to prejudice 
them againſt it; if they are of a 
poetical Genius, there is no reſtrain- 
ing them: Ovid, your Lordſhip 
knoweth, was deaf io his Father's 

frequent Admonitions ; but if they 
are not quite ſmitten, and bewitch'd 


FO. with 
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with Love of Verſe, they ſhould be 


trained to it, to make them Maſters 
of every kind of Poetry, that by 


learning to imitate the Originals, 


| they may arrive at a right Concep- | 


tion, and a true Taſte of their Au- 
thors; and being able to write in 


Verſe upon Occaſion, I can aſſure 


your Lordſhip, is no Diſadvantage 
to Proſe; for without reliſhing the 
2 a Man muſt never pretend to 

any Taſte of the other. 

Taſte, my Lord, is a Metaphor 
borrowed from the Palate, by which 
we approve or diſlike what we ear 
and drink, from the Agreeableneſs 
or Diſagreeableneſs of the Reliſh in 


our Mouth. Nature directs us in 


the common Uſe, and every Body 
can tell ſweet from bitter, what is 
ſharp, or ſour, or vapid, or nau- 
feous; but ĩt requireth Senſes more 
refined and exerciſed, to diſcover 
every Taſte chat is moſt perfect in 

its 
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neſs. 


an Ode without an Ear, than wich- 
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its Kind; every Palate is not a Judge 
of that, and yet Drinking is more 
uſed than Reading; all that I pre- 
tend to know of the Matter, is, my 
Lord, that Wine ſhould be, like a 
Style, clear, deep, bright and ſtrong, 
ſincere and pure, ſound and dry, 
(as our Advertiſements do well ex- 
preſs it) which laſt is a commenda- 


ble Term, that contains the Juice 


of the richeſt Spirits, and only 
keepeth out all Cold and Damp- 

It is common to commend a 
Man, my Lord, for an Ear to Mu- 
fic, and a Taſte of Painting, which 


are nothing but a juſt Diſcernment 


of what is excellent and moſt per- 
fect in them: The, firſt dependeth 
entirely on the Ear; a Man can 


never expect to be a Maſter, that 


hath not an Ear tuned and ſet to 
Muſic: And you can no more ſing 


Out 


T 


out a Genius you can write one. 


Painting, my Lord, we ſhould 
think, requireth ſome Underſtand- 


ing in the Art, and exact Know- 
ledge of the beſt Maſters Manner 
to be a Judge of it; but this Fa- 
culty, like the reſt, is founded in 
Nature, Knowledge in the Art, 
and frequent Converſation with the 
beſt Originals, will certainly pertect 
a Man's Judgment; but if there is 
not a natural Sagacity and Aptneſs, 
Experience will be of no great Ser- 
vice. A good Taſte is an Argu- 
ment of a great Soul, as well as a 
lively Wit. It is che Infirmity of 


poor Spirits, to be taken with every 
Appearance, and dazled by every 


Thing that ſparkles: But to paſs by 
what the Generality of the World 


admires, and to be detain'd with 


nothing bur what 1s moſt perfect 
and excellent in its Kind, ſpeaks a 
fuperior Genius, and a true Dit- 

cernment: 
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cernment: A new Picture by ſome 


meaner Hand, where the Colours 


aare freſh and lively, will engage 


the Eye, but the Pleaſure goes off 
with looking, and what we ran to 
at firſt with Eagerneſs, we preſent- 
ly leave with Indifference: But the 
old Pieces of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Tintoret, and Titian, though 
not ſo inviting at firſt, open to the 
Eye by Degrees; and the longer 
and oftener we look, we ſtill diſco- 
'ver new Beauties, and find new 
Pleaſure, I am not, my Lord, a 
Man of ſo much Severity in my 
Temper, as to allow your Lordſhip 
to be pleaſed with nothing but what 
is in the laſt Perfection: For then, 
poſſibly, ſo many are the Infirmi- 
ties of Writing, beyond other Arts, 
you never could be pleaſed. There 
is a wide Difference in being nice 
to judge of every Degree of Per- 
fection, and rigid in refuſing what- 

e ever 
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ever is deficient in any Point. This 


would only. be Weakneſs of Sto- 


mach, not any Commendation of a 
good Palate ; a true Taſte judges 
of Defects as well as Perfections, 
and the beſt Judges are always the 
Perſons of the greateſt Candor, 
They will find none but real Faults, 
and wherever they commend, the 
Praiſe is juſtly due. 

I have intimated already, that a 
good Taſte is to be formed by read- 


ing the beſt Authors, and when your 
| Lordſhip ſhall be able to point out 


their Beauties, to diſcern the bright- 
eſt Paſlages, the Strength and Ele- 
gance of Their Language, you will 
always write your ſelf, and read o- 
thers by that Standard, and mult 
therefore neceſſarily excel. 

In Rome, my Lord, there were 


ſome popular Orators, who with a 


falſe Eloquence and violent Action 


carried away the Applauſe of the 
People; 
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People; and with us we have ſome 
popular Men, who are followed 
and admired for the Loudneſs of 
their Voice, and a falſe Pathos, both 
in Utterance and Writing: I have 
been ſometimes in ſome Confuſion 
to hear ſuch Perſons commended 
by thoſe of ſuperior Senſe, who could 
diſtinguiſh, one would think, be- 
tween empty, pompous, ſpecious 


| Harangues, and thoſe Pieces in 


which all the Beauties of Writing 


are combined. A natural Taſte 
muſt therefore be improved; like 


fine Parts, and a great Genius, it 
muſt be aſſiſted by Art, or it will 
be eafily vitiated and corrupted: 


Falſe Eloquence paſſeth only where 


true is not underſtood, and no Bo- 


dy will commend bad Writers, that 
is acquainted with good. : 
Theſe, my Lord, are only ſome 


| curſory Thoughts on a Subject that 
will not be reduced to Rules. TO 


treat 
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treat of a true Taſte in a formal 
Method, would be very inſipid; it 
is beſt collected from the Beauties 
and Laws of Writing, and muſt riſe 
from every Man's own Apprehen- 
ſion and Notion of what he hear- 
eth and readeth. 

It may be therefore of farther 
Uſe, and moſt Advantage to your 


Lordſhip, as well as a Relief and 


Entertainment to refreſh your Spi- 
rits in the End of a tedious Dit- | 
courſe, if befides mentioning the 
Claſſic Authors as they fall in my 
Way, I lay before you ſome of the 


correcteſt Writers of this Age and 


the laſt, in ſeveral Faculties upon 


different Subjects: Not that your 


Lordſhip ſhould be drawn into a 
ſervile Imitation of any of them, 
but that you may ſee into the Spi- 
rit, Force, and Beauty of them all, 


and form your Pen from thoſe ge- 


neral Notions of Life and Delicacy, 
: of 
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of fine Thoughts and happy Words, 


which riſe to your Mind upon 
reading the great Maſters of Style 


in their ſeveral Ways, and Manner 
of excelling. 

I muſt beg Leave, therefore, to 
deferr a little the Entertainment I 
promiſed, while I endeavour to 


lead your Lordſhip into the true 


Way of Imitation, if ever you ſhall 
propoſe any Original for your Co- 


py; or, which 3s infinitely prefer- 
able, into a perfect Maſtery of the 
Spirit and Perfections of every ce- 


lebrated Writer, whether ancient 
or modern. 


That I may leave nothing mate- 


rial in this Argument unſaid, among 


the ſeveral Ways of Tmitation, 1 
ſhall take the Liberty of placing 
Tranſlation and Paraphraſe, 
well as what we more ſtrictly mean 


I by Imitating an Author: And be- 


cauſe none of. theſe come up to 
what 
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what I would have your Lordſhip 
_ underſtand, I ſhall venture to give 
you my own Views of this Subject, 
which will appear perhaps in a dii- 
ferent Light from any Thing hi- 
therto advanced upon 1t. + 
By Tranſlation, I mean the ren- 
dering a foreign Author into our 
native Tongue ; for I need not ex- 
tend it to every Verſion from one 
Language to another. 
The beſt Rules of Tranſlation 
your Lordſhip will find in Horace, 
my Lord Roſcommon, Mr. Dryden, 
and the preſent Duke of  Bucking- 
ham; and by acquainting your ſelf 
with theſe excellent Writers, you 
will be beſt taught to judge when 
_ this Task is well perform'd. 
Tranſlation is a Province every 
body thinketh himſelf qualified to 
undertake, but very few are found 
equal to it: The mechanic Rules, 


the. common Laws, which gre to 
be - 
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be obſerved, are very ſeldom obey- 


ed; and ſometimes a Tranſlation 


may prove a very bad one, where 
theſe are more ſtrictly regarded. 
Too ſcrupulous an Obſervation of 
Rules ſpoileth all Sorts of Writings. 
It maketh them ſtiff and formal; 
it betrayeth a weak and pedantic 
Genius, and fuch nice Writers are 
fitter to make Tranſcribers than 
Tranſlators. 

The firſt Qualification of a De 


Tranſlator is an exact Underſtand- 


ing, and abſolute Maſtery of the 


Language he tranſlateth from, and 
the Language he tranſlateth 70. 
Few Writers, in compariſon of the 
Multitudes chat crowd the Prets, 
underſtand their Mother-Tongue ; 
and among the more Learned I may 
venture to ſay, that ſeveral are bet- 
ter acquainted with the Dead Lan- 
guages than the Living, and can 
write Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, 

with 
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with more Exactneſs than Engliſh, 
Engliſh in its full Purity, Elegance, 
and Perfection, lieth in a few Vo- 


lumes. The Liſt of undiſputed 
Maſters is hardly ſo long as the Liſt 


of the Court of Aldermen and 


Lieutenancy of our famous Metro- 


polis; and yet the Muſter-Rolls of 


the Kingdom fall ſhort of the Ca- 
talogue of our Authors. 
What I mean by a perfect Un- 


derſtanding and Maſtery of Lan- 


guage, I have explained ſome Pa- 


ges back; but in Tranſlation we 


muſt conſider this Maſtery of Lan- 


guage with reſpect to the Tongues 


we undertake; and we are not only 


required to underſtand our own, 
and a foreign Tongue, as Critics 


and Grammarians, we muſt not on- 


ly be perfect Maſters of each ſe- 


paarately, but we muſt more eſpe- 
cially ſtudy the Relation and Com- 
pariſon between them. In this do 
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lie the great Art and Difficulty of 


Tran/lating ; and not being able to 


reach the full Compaſs, the Differ- 
ences, the Proprieties, and Beauties 
of one Language, is the Founda- 


tion of all faulty rendering into a- 


nother. 


And this Rule 1s to be obſerved 


not only with Regard to any Lan- 
guage in general, but alſo with ſpe- 
cial Reference to any Authors of it 


in particular. With Regard to any 
Language in general, we muſt, up- 


on comparing it with our own, 


weigh all the Differences and A- 


greements between them, examine 
their ſeveral Qualities and Propri- 


eties, and ſearch into the Strength 
and Compaſs of one and the o- 


ther, that we may ſee whether they 
be barren or abundant, cloſe or dif- 
fuſe, and how near they can be 
brought to one another. And a- 
mong the ſeveral Writers in a fo- 


reign 
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reign Tongue, we muſt acquaint 


our ſelves with their ſeveral Cha- 
racters, and different Manners. 
Whether they be copious or con- 
ciſe, flowing or reſtrained, plain or 


florid, and ſo on through all the 
Variety and Differences of Style; 
and then we are to conſider how 


our Language will beſt anſwer the 
different Way and Manner of thoſc 
Authors we propoſe to render. For 


if we hope to tranſlate foreign Au- 


perfectly how to extend and con- 


tract our Language, how to raiſe 


and adorn our Style, and how to 


write in the plaineſt and moſt ſim- 


ple Expreſſions. 
Where a foreign 8 is ele- 


gant and expreſſive, cloſe and com- 
pact, beyond our Reach, we muſt 
ſtudy the utmoſt Force of our Lan- 
guage, and look out for Words as 
beautiful and comprehenſive, as apt 


and 
I 


thors with Succeſs, we muſt know | 
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and fignificant, as can be found, to 
render not only the Senſe, but the 


Manner and very Expreſſion of dur 
Authors: Where the Language we 


tranflate from is more rich and <o- 
pious than our own, we mult try 


| the utmoſt Compaſs and Variety of 


Expreſſion to render an Author that 
aboundeth with Plenty, and Choice 
of Words to the ſame Senſe, while 
perhaps we have but two or three 
that will anſwer to all the Variety 


of his. Bur if an Author be looſe 


and diffuſe in his Style, the Tran- 
ſlator hath an eaſy Taſk, and needs 
only regard the Propriety of the 
Language; and his Tranſlation ma 


s eaſily exceed the Original, if ſuch 


Originals be worth tranſlating, 
By attending to theſe Conſidera- 


tions of the Difference of Langua- 
ges with reſpect to each other, your 
Lordſhip will quickly enter into the 
whole Extent and Compaſs of them, 
I G and 
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122 Peculiarities and Prepriety, 
and fully underſtand the utmoſt 
Reach and Strength of your native 
Tongue; what it is able to bear, 
and how far, and how well. it is a- 
ble to expreſs the peculiar Manner, 
Beauty, and Propriety of any Au- 
thors whatſoever. 

But there 1s {till a greater Difli- 
culty remaining upon Tranſlators, 
which riſes from the Peculiarities 
every Language hath to it ſelf, that 


are ſo much the Character and Pro- 


perty of that Language, as not to 
be render d or made common to 
any other. We have ſeveral beau- 
tiful Forms of Expreſſion in Eu- 


gh, which 'tis impoſſible for the 


moſt perfect and comprehenſive 
Languages to reach; and the na- 
tive Graces of every Tongue are 
ſuch, as cannot be copied by Tran- 
| lation. When you change the 
Language, you loſe the Beaucy: 
The bare Conſtruction and Carcals 

may 
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may remain, But the Features and 


the Life are fled. When, there- 


fore, you meet with any Expref- 


ſions that will not be render'd with- 


out this Diſadvantage, the Thing 
to be regarded, is the Beauty and 


Elegance of the Original; and your 


Lordſhip, without minding any 


thing but the Senſe-of the Author, 
is to conſider how that Paſſage 
would be beſt expreſſed in Engliſh, 
if you were not tied up by the 


Words of the Original; and you 
may depend upon it, that if you 
can find a Way of expreſſing the 
fame Senſe as beautifully in Englyh, 


you have hit the true Tranſlation, 
though you cannot conſtrue the 
Words backward and forward into 
one another; for then you certain- 
ly have tranſlated as the Author, 
were he an Engliſbman, would 


have wrote: For if there be a 
beautiful Way of Expreſſion pecu- 
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liar to the Greeks or Romans, which 
our Language cannot reach by any 
thing that can be termed a Tran- 
lation with regard to rendering the 
Words; and if there be in our 
Language a Way of Expreſſion pe- 
culiarly Engliſb, which giveth us 


the full Senſe of the Greek or La- 


tin, we do then truly tranſlate, as 
we may preſume the Authors would 
have wrote, and reach the Beauty 


as well as Senſe of their Expreſ- 
ſions, though the Words in Engliſh 


do by no means agree to the gram- 
marical Conſtruction of the Ori- 


ginal. 


But this Rule concerning thoſe 
Beauties and Elegancies which are 
peculiar to every Language by it 
ſelf, will be further explain'd, as I 
proceed to ſome other Obſervations 
neceſſary for Tranſlators. 


For, my Lord, we are as yet but 
in che Entrance. Underſtanding 


the 


* 
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Tranſlations at ſecond Hand. 12%; 
the Languages is no more than the 
Ground-work of Tranſlation ; and 
being acquainted with the Force and 
Compaſs of foreign Tongues and 
our own, both as conſider'd in them- 
ſclves, and compared with each o- 
ther, are Qualifications, which 


ought rather to be ſuppoſed, than 
required; and yet how few are 
there to be found even fo far qua- 


lified for this Work? And how ma- 


ny among us have ventured. pon | 


Tranſlation, without underſtand: 

the Original? To this, my Look 
are owing Tranflations at broad 
Hand ; and our Pretenders to Learn- 


ing have made their ſmall Know 


ledge of the Modern Tongues ſup- 
ply their Ignorance of the Ancient. 
What muſt we expect from thoſe, 
who pretend to tranſlate Gree} and 


Latin from the French, for inſtance, 


but to find the Tranſlation at dou- 


ble Diſtance from the Or/9179/7 It 
8 3 is 
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is impoſſible to ſee into the Excel- 
lencies and Perfections of thoſe. 
Languages through ſuch a Medium, 


Or at alf to reach the Cloſeneſs and 


Expreſſiveneſs of the Gree and 
Latin, from a Language that muſt 
uſe five Words for one, and diffuſe. 


the Strength and Spirit of a ſingle 


Page into ten. It is inconceivable 
with me how ſuch Tranſlators can 
be endured: It is certain they muſt 
be intolerable to thoſe who are ac-- 
quainted with the Originals; and 

10 Account of their Acceptance 
can be given, but that there is ſo 


much Pleaſure, Wit, and Beauty 


in the Clajjics, that tis impoſſible 

to nt them ſo ill, as utterly. 
to deface them, and quite ſpoil the 
Entertainment they afford thoſe 
who are Strangers to them in their 


native Tongue. Such Tranſlations. 


are like the Adulteration of the no- 
bleſt Wines, where ſomething of. 


the. 
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the Colour, Spirit, and Flavour, 


will remain; and while they pleaſe 
ſome 11 judicious Palates, do only 


ra:{2 the Indignation of every good 
Taſte, to ſee the Spirit of the fineſt. 


Authors ſo deba ted and corrupted. 
I do not pretend to judge of the 


. French Translations my ſelf: Be they 


what they will, ours, that are ta- 
ken from chem, muſt be bad. Nor 
am I Maſter enough of the French 


Tongue, to determine upon their 
Performances; but I ſpeak after 
the beſt- Judges, and the beſt Wri- 
ters our Nation hath produced. 
The French, my Lord, have in- 


deed taken worthy Pains to make 


Claſſic Learning ſpeak their Lan- 


guage; and if they have not ſuc- 
ceeded, it mult be imputed to that 


Circamlocution: to a certain Tal- 
kativeneſs and Airiden that are re- 


preſented in their T ongue, Which 


Will never agree with the Sience: 
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and Sedatenefs of the Romans, or 


with the Solemnity and Expreſſive- 


. neſs of the Greeks, Our Englifh, 


of all Modern Languages that have 
been cultivated, is upon Experience 
and Compariſon juſtly thought moſt 

capable of all the Beauty, Strength, 
and Significancy of the Greek and 
Latin; and we may juſtly hope to 
{ce the true Greez and Roman Spi- 
rit transfuſed into our Language, 
when the Tranflations are under- 
taken by ſuch Hands as are every 
way equal to the Task. We have 
noble Specimens in the Tranſlation 


of ſeveral celebrated Pieces; and if 
Dryden hath failed in ſome Parts | 
of Virgil, we may in part aſcribe | 
it to his uſing, as tis ſaid, ſome 


French and Foreign Aſſiſtance, and 
partly to ſome Defects of our Lan- 
guage, for he was an abſolute Maſ- 
ter of its whole Reach and Com- 
paſs; but chiefly to the inimitable 

= Per- 
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Perfections and Elegance of the 
Author, who hath weighed and 
choſen every Word that is moſt 
beautiful and fignificant, and beſt 


adapted to the Purpoſe it is uſed 


for. Virgil is not only the greateſt 


and correcteſt of the Roman Poets, 
but of the Roman Writers; and as 


he is numerous, various, and rich 


in his Verſe and Expreſſions, his 


Expreſſions are ſo full and abun- 


dant with his Senſe, his Senſe is fo 


crowded, and yet ſo clear in the ad- 


mirable Choice of his Words, that 
_ unleſs the Exgliſb were equal to the 


Roman, and the Tranſlator to the 
Poet, it is impoſſible but that the 
natural Diſadvantages of our Tongue 


muſt appear in the Tranſlation: 


And yet, my Lord, give me Leave 


to ſay, in Commendation of XIr. 


Dryden, let who will undertake that 
Mighty Nor“, we ſhall never fee it 
better perform'd in the Whoie; 
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130 Others cenſured. 
and thoſe. who may excel hun; 
where they obſerve he hath failed, 
will fall below him in a Thouſand 
Inſtances where he hath excelled. 

This, my Lord, I have only 
touched upon by the Way ; and if 
the beſt and greateſt Maſters fail, 
what mult we think-of all meaner 
Tranſlators? We can only fit down 
and wonder, that Ogilly, and his 
Brethren che Ogilbies of every Age, 
could ever find Subſcriptions and 
Encouragement, or that Men of 
Senſe ſhould ever be induced to buy 
what they never could endure to 
read. 

But it is Time to proceed to 
what is farther neceſſary to qualify 
a Man for Tranſlation. Under- 
ſtanding the Languages he attempts 
as I have opened it, is no ſuperfi- 
cial eaſy Matter: I wiſh our Tran- 
flators were only fo far prepared for | 
their Work: But, my Lord, I muſt. 
tarther | 
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farther obſerve, that thoſe who on- 


ly underſtand the Languages, are 
neither fit nor able to tranſlate. 
For it is not an exact Skill and 


| Knowledge ofthe Languages alone, 
though this be a fundamental Qua- 


lification abſolutely required in this 


Undertaking ; but he that entereth 
upon this Province with any Hopes 
of Glory and Succeſs, mult, beſides 
the Language, enter into the very 
Life, and Beauty; and Genius ot 
his Author. With me it paſleth 


for a Maxim, that no one can tran- 


ſlate an Author, who can't write 


like him, and a Man muſt be of 


the ſame Spirit with the Author he 


attempteth. Creech, who tranſſa- 
ted Lucretius ſo well, miſcarried in 
Horace as much as he ſucceeded in 
the other: And his Jdylliums of 
Theocritus are as much below his 


Manilius, as the Fields are below 


the Stars. A Perſon that writeth 


03 0. like 
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like Salluſt, or, to put the Oppoſi- 
tion in the fartheſt Extream, like 
Tacitus, will hardly make a good 
Tranſlator of Livy. Sir Roger 
1” Eftrange, who was a perfect Maſ- 
ter of the familiar, the facetious 
and jocular Style, fell into his pro- 
per Province, when he pitched up- 
on Eraſmus and AÆſop. Tully's Of- 
ices were ſuitable enough for their 


Plainneſs and Familiarity to his 


Genius; but he could never riſe to 
the Solemnity and Dignity of his 
Orations. He was neither Orator 
nor Hiſtorian, his Talent was Ban- 


ter and Ridicule ; and how well 


qualified he was for the Tranſlation 
of Toſephus, among a Thouſand o- 
ther Levities and low Expreſlions, 
we may judge from the Character 
of Herod, who was one that would 
keep touch neither with God nor Man, 


according to his Tranflation. Thoſe 


who will venture upon Authors of 
different 
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different Ways, muſt be of a very 
_ comprehenſive Genius, if they ſuc- 
ceed. Every Man, who j is a con- 
feſſed Maſter in any Kind of Proſe, 
or Poetry, may tranſlate any Au- 
thors of the ſame Kind with Repu- 


tation: But it is an univerſal Genius 


that muſt attempt them all. Mr. 
Prior is equal to all the Parts of 
Horace, and may, at the ſame 


time, attempt Homer and Virgil 


With a Spirit not inferior to the 
great Originals, Mr. Addiſon ſeems 
peculiarly formed to maintain the 


Majeſty of theſe great Poets, and 


aſſert the Character of his great 


Maſter Virgil, in an Exactneſs, 


Strength, and Beauty, like his own. 
My Lord Hallifax is a Name fa- 


cred to the Muſes; and he that 
writeth with a Claſſic Spirit, may, 


when he pleaſes, make ihe ancient 
Poets ſpeak, as if they wrote, and 
compoled in Eng 4% Mr. Gran- 


ville | 
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Bille 1 ſhould call by a Title pro- 
per to his Name and Blood ; buta 
Regard to Chronology muſt make 
theſe Additions of a Piece with the 
reſt, that no Confuſion may hap- 
pen to future Critics by the Mix- 
ture or Change of Titles: And 

whenever he ſhall adorn our Lan- 
guage with ſome of the nobleſt and 
choiceſt Pieces the Greek or Roman 
Poets have produced, I will venture 
to propheſy, that my Lord Lany- 
down will be as celebrated as Mr. 

Granville, and his Tranitations e- 
qual, What hardly any body but 
himſelf can do, his own Originals. 
Giving Warning once more, that 

theſe Additions are written above a 


Year and ſix Months after the firſt 


Edition, I will preſume to mention 


another Gentleman, whoſe Writings 


I was not acquainted with when I 


firſt compoſed the Work that goeth 


before and tolloweth, and whoſe 


noble 
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noble Deſign I was a Stranger to 
when I made the Preface to this 
Diiſſertation. And this I do in the 
firſt Place, by way of Apology, for 


wanting ſo bright an Ornament in 


the Liſt of our Engliſo Poets; and 


in the next Place, out of a chari- 
table Regard to the Critics Heads, 
and my ſelf, that they may not firſt 
crack their Brains to reconcile ſeem- 
ing Inconſiſtencies of Time, and 
then, for want of the true Diico- 


very, condemn me for a Blunderer. 


So cautiouſly muſt he tread, who 


is afraid of being handled as they 
will. handle him! And now, my 
Lord, after all this Preamble, I may 


venture to name Mr. Pope, whole 
Perfor mances ſhine 3 in all the Beau- 
ty and. Perfections of the great zſt 


Maſters; and from his Hands we 


expect to receive the great Homer 


like himſelf. 
Theſe 


136 Dificulties of Tranſlating. 
Theſe Gentlemen, and ſuch as 
theſe only, are qualified for Tran- 
ſlation: It is the hardeſt Province in 
all the Parts of Writing; though 
none but a good Author can make 
a good Tranſlator, yet it is more 
difficult to franſlate well, than to 
write well. Every great Maſter in 
Proſe or Poetry is not able to tran- 
late every Author; and thoſe Au- 
thors he finds moſt ſuitable to his 
own Genius, coſt him more Swear, 
and Pains, and Conſideration, than 
twice the Number of Lines of his 
own compoſing. Tis no exceeding 
Labour for every great Genius to 
exert, and manage, and maſter his 
own Spirit but 'tis almoſt an inſu- 
perable Taſk to compaſs, to equal, 
and command the Spirit of another 
Man. Ye: this is what every Tran- 
flator taketh upon himſelf to do, 
and muſt do, if he deſerves the 


Name. He muſt put himſelf into 
the 
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the Place of his Authors, not only 
be Maſter of their Manner, as to 
their Style, the Periods, Turn, and 
Cadence of their Writings, but he 
muſt bring himſelf to their Habit 
and Way of Thinking, and have, 
if poſſible, the ſame Train of No- 
tions in his Head, which gave Birth 
to thoſe they have ſelectedand 8 858 4 
in their Works. 

And now, my Lord, I can hard- 
ly forbear Expoſtulations upon this 
Head, that every idle, half-witted, 
malt learned Neddle, which the 
World is ſatisfied is not fit for an 
Author, ſhould preſently think it 
Wl well enough qualified for a 

ranſlator. 

12 no one blame me for carry- 
ing my Notions of Tranſlation ſo 
high; I have done it to reſcue the 
Cos out of the Hands of every 
ignorant Pretender, that they may 
not be mangled and abuſed in their 


Tranſin- 
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138 Of Paraphbroſe. 
Tranſmigration from one Language 
to another: For, as if their Genius 
were changed, inſtead of being 
transferred, we are not ſo happy 


(pardon the Alluſion) as to ſee a Li- 
on's Spirit in an Ais's Body; but 


the Spirit of a Lion ſeems Tranſla- 
ted into the Spirit of an Als, 

My Lord, the next Wa bo, of Imis 
tation 1s Paraphra ſe, Tranflation 
is the neareſt of all: T. 18 ane 
immediately from the Life, and 


copying every Feature to all Advan- 
tage and Exactneſs: But Para- 


fhraſe holde th the Original at a more 


diſtant View, and taketh as much 


Freedom to mend, or alter it, tho 


it be not really either mended or 


alter'd for the better, as a Painter 
muſt, who would compliment A 


Lady of Fi with a Face of Fit- 


teen. 


Paraphraſe, my Lord, (ſtrictiy 


ſpeaking) ! is enlarging upon an Au- 


8 thor 
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thor to explain his Meaning; but it 
is ſo confounded with Periphrajic, 


enlarging the Senſe. I am obliged 
to diſtinguiſh them at my ſetting 
out, becaule, as. I proceed, I muſt ot 
ſpeak of them as if they were the 
fame, and conſider Paraphraſe 3 
as it is in it ſelf, but as it ſtands in 1h 
the preſent Practice; where, with- 
out regard to its original Deſign, it 
18 changed into Circumlocution. 
So much by way of Precaution, 18 
that none may triumph in their Cri- 


or Circumlocution, that 'tis hard 1 
ro diſtinguiſh them: The firſt re- i 
' lates to Things, the other to Words; | 
one en the Meaning of an Au- 1 
thor in the Way of Explication, þ 
the other mulriplics Words without i; 
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ticiſms upon a fancy'd Diſcovery, 

chat the Author took. Paraphraſe in 

and Periphraſe for the fame Thing, It 

when the Fault lieth wholly in thoſe. 1 
| verſifying, Gentlemen, who, with- 1 
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140 Parapbraſe defin'd. 
out regarding either, haye taken one 
for the other. 


Paraphraſe then, according to 


modern Uſage, is a round-about 


Way of Tranſlating, invented, I 


ſuppoſe, to help the Barrenneſs and 
Poverty, which Tranſlators, over- 
looking in themſelves, have appre- 


hended in our Tongue. This hath 


opened a Way to many Irregula- 
rities, and greater Licentiouſneſs 
than even Poets can claim; and 
though ſome Pieces of this Kind 
are admirably finiſhed, yet thoſe 
that are really good, are hardly e- 
now to compenſate for the bad, 


Some have had the Vanity to ima- 


gine they improved their Authors 


by the Liberties they took: Burt 'tis 


only their own Fondneſs and Con- 
ceit that puts ſuch Fancies in their 
Head; for what they call Improve- 
ment, 1s generally either ſpinning 
out their Author's Senſe till "tis 

wWire-drawn, 
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Pretences for it. 141 
wire-drawn, that is, weak and an, 


der; or elle tis taking a Hint, an 
running away with a. Notion that 


never enter'd into the Author's 
Thoughts. Our Paraphraje Men 
commonly take ſuch a Compaſs 
about the Senſe of their Authors, 


that they never come near it; or, 


if they chance to catch it, they 


never leave it till 'tis quite loſt and 


diſſipated. Nothing betrays the 


Weaknefs of their Heads ſo much 
as this Practice, and their Author's 


Senſe is certainly too ſtrong for their 


Brains, when they can't bear it 
without qualifying and mixing it 
with their own. 

I know the general Pretence is 
avoiding a literal Tranflation ; but 
there is a great deal of Difference 
between a literal Tranſlation and a 
Paraphraſe. A literal Tranſlation 
is never to be avoided, but when 
it obſcures or debaſes the Original; 


and 


T2: Pretences for tt. 
and a Paraphraſe upon that Pre- 
tence ought never to be uſed, but 
when a literal Tranſlation is im- 
practicable. I remember Horace's 
Rule very well; and though there 
is no Neceſſity of rendering Word 
for Word, like ſome of your faith- 
ful Tranſlators ; yet, where the Lan- 
guage will bear it, and the Senſe 
and Spirit of an Author can be ful- 


ly expreſſed, I take the moſt literal 
Tranſlations to be the beſt, as well 


as trueſt, It requires a great Ge- 
nius, and a ſtrong Judgment, to 


play with an Author's Senſe, and 


Tun Diviſions upon his Words. Ir 
may paſs well enough if they were 
only to be ſet to Muſic, and even 
then 'twould be but weakening the 
Senſe to improve the Sound. : 

If we will ſpeak ſtrictly of this 
Performance with Reference to the 
Poets eſpecially, Paraphraſing is 
but another Word for Tranſlating. 
— When 
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When the Language of the Origi- 
nal cannot be render'd in ſo many 
Words, or when a bare Tranſlation 
cannot -give the full Force and 
Beauty of the Original, we muſt 
take a Compaſs to expreſs them as 
near as we can; and when we have 

ſo expreſſed them, the Paraphraſe 
is indeed no more than the true 
Tranflation, according to the Ob- 
ſervation I made upon rendering 
the Peculiarities of any Language, 

which holds in this Caſe as well as 
in that, But for farther Enterpri- 
zes upon an Author, for enlarging 
his Senſe, and building Fancies of 
our own upon his Foundation, we 
may call it Paraphrafing if we will; 

but we ſhould more properly term 
it Changing, or Adding, or Patch- 
ing, or Piecing, or any thing but 
Paraphraſing: For generally it hath 
nothing within the Erymology ot 

Pa- 


144 Pretences for it. 
Paraphraſe, but being beſides the 


Meaning. 


As to the Pretences for this Pra- 


ctice, they are either improving the 
Author, or explaining his Meaning. 
As to the firſt, J have confuted it 
pretty well already, and ſhall only 
add, that the beft Writers are a- 
bove Improvement, ſuch as Virgil 


and Horace, who yet have ſuffered 


moſt from this Vanity and Conceit; 
and that whatever Authors want to 


be improved, are not worthy to be 


Tranſlated. As for the other Pre- 


tence, 1t 1s very juſt and fair, and 0 


the Experiment is at all Times al- 
lowable in the Fragments, and bro- 


ken Pieces, and obſcure Paſſages of | 


ancient Poets, who cannot be un- 
derſtood without ſome Connection 
of Parts, ſome Supply of their Va- 
cancies, and the Advantage of new 
Light, to guide us through the 
darker Paſſages of thoſe Authors. 
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But here we are not at Liberty 


to treat theſe decayed, and broken, 
or dark Pieces of Antiquity, as we 


pleaſe: And the Rules of Para- 
pbraſe are the more ſtrictly to be ob- 


ſorv'd, the more we may ſeem to 
be left to our Diſcretion. Tis ea- 


ſy enough to keep up to our Au- 


thor, when we have him always in 


View; but'tis more difficult to trace. 


him from his Remains, and purſue 


him through all the Ruins and Ob- 


ſcurity of Time. Now, © The 


general Rules are, that all our 
« Sentiments do naturally riſe from 
our Author, and that we main- 
« tain his Character, and bring no- 


unlikely, or unworthy of him 
e to ſay. 


Mr. Cowley hath ſucceeded admi- 


rably in his Paraphraſe upon Pix- 
dar, but then he was of a Genius 
equal to his Author: He hath no 


H Sentiment 


Rules for Parapbraſe. 145 


thing of our own that is either 


14.6 Pindar. 

Sentiment but what naturally riſes 
from the Original, and is every way 
worthy the Theban Poet to have 
thought and ſung. Bur 'tis a dan- 
gerous Enterprize, and too ſtrong 
for weak Heads to try the Heights, 
and fathom the Depths of his 


Flights. The Rapidity of his Mo- 


tion, the Torrent of his Verſe, the 


ſudden Turns and Sallies of his 
Thought, require a Genius like his 


own to purſue them, while ſhallow 
Brains grow giddy in a Moment, 


and the firſt Step carries them be- 


yond their Depth, and hurries them 
down the Stream. Horace, hath 


given us fair Warning; and If any 
Dabler in Poetry dares venture up- 


on the Experiment, he will only 
break his Brains, and gibe a New 


Name to ſome Room in Bedlam. I 


would intimate the ſame Caution 
with reſpect to all the other cele- 


brated Matters of Antiquity, tho' 
their 
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Fragments. "2&7 
their Senſe doth not lie ſo deep, 
and their Flights are not ſo bold 
and violent as P:ndar's, That our 
ordinary Adventurers in Pindaric, 
Phraſe, and Tranſlation, may have 
ſome Regard for their Reputation, 


if they have none for their Necks, 


and never beſtride the Muſes Horſe, 
till they are ſure they can keep their 
Seat, that 1s, till they can manage 
him with as much Strength and 
Dexterity as his old Maſters; or, 
which is all one in plain Exgliſb, 


till they can write up to the Dig- 
nity and Character of their Au- 


thors. 


impracticable, and are perhaps too 
difficult for any Paraphraſe to com- 
pleat, unleſs from the Hints we 
meet with, and the Character that 
is left us of the Authors. We 
could frame a Poem in Imitation 


H 2 0 


The Fragments and Remains of 
the Ancient Poets may be thought 


148 Fragments. 

of their Way. Horace hath given 
us ſome ſhort Notices of Alceus, 
Stefichorus, Simonides, Sappho, and 
Archilockus: And we meet with 


ſome farther Mention, and ſome 
Fragments of them all, except 
Alcœus, in Longinuss excellent 


Treatiſe. Their Remains have 


been collected by learned Men; 
and if here and there we find ſome 


Pieces more entire, we muſt from 
them endeavour to acquaint our 
ſelves with their Way and Manner, 


and imitate them as well as we 


can, when we take Occaſion from 


ſome broken Parts to fancy what 
the Poet ſaid in the Lines that are 
loſt. As your Antiquaries make out 


the molt ancient Medals from a 
Letter, and ſome Pieces of Let- 
ters, that are here and there with 


great Difficulty to be diſcerned up- 
on the Face and Reverſe. 


But 
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But with Reſpect to all other 


Poets, whoſe Works have deſcend- 


ed entire to their Poſterity, and 


whoſe Writings can be underſtood 


without ſupplying either new Light 


or Connexion, I hope all that pre- 


tend to be of the Poetical Family, 
will have the Modeſty to think re- 
verently of their Fore-fathers, and 


ſuffer them to reſt in the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſion of their own Wit and Beau- 
ty, without Addition or Diminu- 


tion. Tranſlate they may; and 
where Tranſlation is impracticable, 
they may Paraphraſe: But it is in- 


tolerable, that under a Pretence of | 


Paraphraſing and Tranſlating, a 
Way ſhould be ſuffer d of treating 
Authors to a manifeſt Diſadvantage, 
only for the Sake of gratifying the 


vitiated Taſte and fooliſh Fancies of 
ſome Poetaſters, that fondly dream 


they can write better than the beſt 
Writers in the World, 
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150 Imitation. 

After ſo many Words upon Tran- 
ſation and Paraphraſe, let us pals, 
if your Lordſhip pleaſes, to what 


is more properly meant by Imita- 


tion. 

e This, in general, is no more 
ee than propoſing ſome cxcellent 
Writer for a Pattern, and endea- 
* vouring to copy his Perfections 
e jn the moſt diſtinguiſhing Parts 
* of his Character.“ Among the 
Romans, Horace is the Standard of 
Lyric, and Virgil of Epic Poetry; 
and thoſe Moderns who could ever 


A-- 


flatter themſelves to ſucceed in ei- 


ther, have propoſed theſe great 
Maſters with old Homer and the 
Grecian Lyrics for their Pattern. 
If they wrote after Horace and Vir- 


gil in Latin, they ſtudied their Ex- 
preſſion as well as Thought; if in 


their native Tongue they have for- 
med themſelves as near as poſſible 
upon thoſe great Models. I re- 


member 


Authors propoſed. 161 


member no Writer that ever plea- 


ſed himſelf with any diſtant At- 
tempts of the Epic Kind, but he 


gave us, at leaſt, the Sketch, the 


Skeleton, the Draught, the Me- 


chaniſm, whatever we call it, of 


Homer and Virgil, and you might 
ſee the Anatomy of thoſe Poems, 
if you could ſee nothing elſe. For 


Lyrics, I cannot take upon my ſelf 
to recolle& above one Perſon who 


ever ventured upon them, without 
having Horace, or the Grecians, in 
his Eye; and he hath carefully pre- 
ſerved the Modern Diſtinction be- 
tween Songs and Odes, as if they 
were as diſtant in Meaning, as they 
are in Sound and Him. I might 
inſtance farther in the E Pitolary 
and Satyrical Way, in proje as well 
as Yes ſe, in Greek as well as Latin, 
in Orators and H. 2 ans, in Philo. 
Joppers and Moraliſts, in every 


ching but t your Critics and Commen-. 


H 4 fators : 
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tators: For I think no body ever 
thought it worth while to mind ei- 
ther the Elegance of their Style, 
or the Brightneſs of their Thoughts: 
But ] ſpare your Lordſhip the Trou- 


ble, and my ſelf the Labour of go- 


ing through the Subject in every 
Particular. It will be more plea- 


ling, and I hope as profitable, to 


run it over in ſome general Re- 
flections. 


And I would in the firſt Place re- 
flect upon a Way of Imitation I can 


by no Means admit of, and that is 
adapting Ancient Authors to Modern 


Times, and making Horace, Tuve- 
nal, Per ſius, &c. not only ſpeak 
our Language, but know our Man- 
ners. I am ſenſible Mankind is 
the ſame in all Ages: The fame 
Vanity, Villainy, and Folly, are al- 


Ways to be found, and the fame 
Correction may expoſe the Knaves 


and Fools of one Age as well as 


another ; 
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another; but this Fancy muſt nor 
preſently paſs for Imitation. Theſe 


Sort of Performances are, generally 


ſpeaking, as Faithful Tranſlations as 
any, only Modern Names are inſert- 
ed in the Place of the Ancient, and 


nothing is changed but the Scene 


and the Actors: L have no Quarrel 
to the Practice; it may be to the 
Engliſh Reader a more diverting 


and more uſctul Way of Tranſſa- 


I cannot help taking Notice of 


another Way of Initation, which, 


if I had a Mind to be formal, I. 


ſhould ſay, differeth from the for- 
mer, as Paraphraſe from Tranſla- 
tion. Your Lordſhip ſhall never 


take a Voyage, but if you have a 
Poet of your Acquaintance, he will 


compliment you, as all Lords have 
been complimented upon the like 
Occaſion, with Horace's good Wi- 
ſhes to his Friend Virgil: And it 
| H „ 
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will be a great Chance, if he prove 
too ſtrict an Imitator, and doth not 
conſider his Compaſs, but he pray- 
eth for a Wind in your Teeth. 
Perhaps he may not wonder at the 
Hardineſs of the Man who firſt 
ventured to Sea, and may ſpare thoſe 
fine Reflections Horace maketh on 
the Folly and Raſhneſs of Man- 
kind; and inſtead of ſuch Digreſ- 
ſions, may only wiſh your Lordſhip 
well Home again: Bur for that, 
my Lord, he may, when Time 
comes, do as he pleaſeth ; only I 
cannot allow one Way or the other 
for a proper Imitation, whether he 
follows Horace quite through, or 
leaveth him at his Digreſſion; and 
my Reaſons are at hand, as ſoon as 
1 have given one Inſtance more. I 
believe no King hath been out of 
the Land ſince writing of Odes 
came in Faſhion ; but he hath been 
intreated Home in the ſame Pray- 
ers” 


| Remarks on Imitation. 15 5 
ers Horace uſed to Auguſius, I re- 
member very well, the Ode I ſpeak 
of was frequently imitated in King 


William's Days, though the Com- 


pliment was unluckily ſpoiled: For 


putting France in the Room of 
Parthia, Scythia, and Germany, I 
may venture to fay, for his Ma- 


| jeſty's Honour, that we had leſs 


Reaſon to fear the French when he 
was Abroad, chan when he was at 
Home. 

Theſe Odes J have 5900 
may, perhaps, be held at ſome far- 
ther Diſtance in the Tranſlation or 
Paraphraſe, than other Pieces that 
are adapted to our Times: Bur ſtill 
they are no more Tnitations, than 
it can be an Imitation to fay the 
fame Thing in Effect in Engliſh 
which the Poet had expreſſed fo. 
much better in Latin. It is all the 
while treading too cloſely in his 


Steps; and though by a Figure we 
H 6 call 
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call Imitating Tranſcribing, yet he 
that tranſeribeth and calleth it Imi- 


ration, will be called, if not a 
Tranſcriber, a Plagiary. In moral 
and in chriſtian Virtues, we ought 
to tranſcribe, or imitate ſuch illuſ- 
trious Examples as have gone be- 
fore us: But by this is not under- 
ſtood an Imitation of their parti- 
cular Actions, but of their Virtues 


in general. And ſo J ſay for an 
Author, it is not tying ourſelves 
up to the Circumſtances of his 


Thoughts and Expreſſions, it is not 
adapting his Occaſion of Writing 


to ours, or ours to his; but it is 


copying after his Beauties, his Way 


and Manner at large, that makerh 


the Imitation. Suppoſe one of 
theſe Imitators J have been ſpeak- 
ing of ſhould propoſe to imitate 
Herace in Latin upon one of theſe 


Occaſions, I believe he would not 
think fit to tranſcribe the Ode; and 


why 


8 


| 
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Remarks on Imitation. 157 
why ſhould putting it into Engliſh 


paſs for Imitation, when tranſcrib- 


ing it only with the neceſſary Al- 
terations would be intolerable. In 
Actions I may imitate the beſt Men 
punctually, if I can, though I am 
not obliged to do ſo: For Actions 
are of common Concern, and any 
one may do what another hath done: 


But Writings are a Property; and 
while I pretend to imitate, I muſt 


take Care not to ſeal. Writin 
an Ode upon the ſame Subject . 
Occaſion, as Horace hath done, is 
ſo far an Imitation of him, but ta- 
king his Plan, and borrowing his 


Thoughts, is making too free with 


him to call it Imitation. And yer, 
in the common Way, we either 
write out of him, and fo pretend 
to imitate him, or out of our own 
Fancies, and ſo do not zmtate him 
at all, But to come off from theie 


grave Diſquiſitions, my Lord, I 


would 
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would clear the Point by one In- 
ſtance more, which, I think, will 


put it out of all Diſpute. There 


' 15 a certain Ode wherein Horace is 


pleaſed to hold a Dialogue with an 
old Acquaintance called Lydia. This 


Ode hath, I fancy, eſcaped no bo- 


dy that ever attempted any : It hath 
been tranſlated, paraphraſed, and 
zmitated by a Hundred Hands; and 
I dare venture a Wager, that when 
all the Tranſlations, Paraphraſes, 
and I[mitations, are compared toge- 


ther, ſtrip them only of their Ti- 


tles at Top, it will puzzle a good 
' Critic to define which is Imation, 


Paraphraſe, or Tranſlation, pro- 
vided always, that Strephon and 
Cloe, or the Names of any other 


| Nymphs and Swains, be only un- 


deritood as the Engliſb for Horace 


and his Friend Lydy. 


If Horace himſelf had been cal- 
led upon to add a ˙ Book of 
Odes 


— 
— — — — 


From the Example of Horace. 159 


Odes to the fourth (for I do not 
ſpeak of his Epodes) as he was com- 


manded by Auguſtus to add a fourth. 


to the 7hird, he would doubtleſs 
have imitated his former Pieces, 


and the youngeſt Child had carried 


the ſame Reſemblance of the Fa- 


ther, which could be found in any 


of its elder Brethren: But he never 


would have copied from any of his 
old Pieces, nor fancied, that when 
the ſame Occaſion offered, the ſame 
Verſes, with ſome little Alteration, 
and the ſame Thoughts, with ano- 
ther Application, would have ſer- 
ved: The Subject of the Ode might 


be the ſame, but his Method of 


— — 


treating it would be different: He 


would write indeed like himſelf; 


you ſhould know it to be Horace's 


Production; and ſo far he would 


imitate himſelf: © You ſhould ſee 


the fame Way and Manner, the 
ſa me Beauty and Sprightlineſs of 


Thought, 


160 From the Example of Horace. 
« Thought, the fame agreeable 
« Mixture of the Serious and Jo- 
« yial, the fame Fineneſs of Re- 
« flection, the ſame Wiſdom in 
« Mirth, and Morality in his Plea- 
« ſures, all. cloathed in the ſame 
« Eaſe and Elegance of Words, in 
ce the ſame curious Felicity of Ex- 
« preſſion, which do altogether 
« make up the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
e racter of his Odes. 

To wntate Horace then, is to 
write as himſelf would have done 
upon the ſame Occaſions, on which 
we propoſe him to Imitation. We 
muſt have the ſame Turn of 
Thought, the fame Faculty of Ex- 
preſſion, and, in a Word, the ſame 
Genius with himſelf, 

IJ might inſtance in the other 
great Maſters of Antiquity, and fix 
the Laws of Imitation from the 
Practice of the Roman Orators and 
Poets, in copying from the Greek. 

e Tulh, 


Tully's Sentiments. 161 
Tully, in his Orations, formed him- 
Ford upon the Grecian Models, and 
as he declares under the Perſon of 
Craſſus, he improved the Roman 
Language by tranſlating, explain- 
ing, and imitating the beſt Ora- 
tions of their greateſt Orators in 
the beſt and choiceſt Expreſſions, 
and found this Advantage in Imita- 
tion, that he often adopted the Gre- 
tian Language into his own ſo hap- 
7955 and ſo clearly, with that pecu- 
jar Turn, that the Words ſhould 
appear new, yet not unuſual, but 
very fit and proper to his Audi- 
tors. 

If your Lordſhip would know 
what Tully means by Imitation, he 
acquaints us with his Sentiments of 
it in the Perſon of Antonius. That 
* we conſider well in the firſt Place 
« what Authors are worthy our 
Imitation: That we regard the 
chiefeſt Excellencies of the Au- 

« thors 


162 Tully's Sentiments. 
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thors we would imitate : That by 
frequent Practice and Exercita- 
tions, we form them, as it were, 
within us: That we do nor, like 
ſome Imitators, copy the eaſieſt 
Parts, or even the molt glaring 


and notorious Paſſages, which 


are none of the fineit, or moſt 
correct, and ſo fall into the Vi- 
ces and Singularities of our Au- 
thors: Then he runs through 
the ſeveral Authors of ſeveral 
Ages, gives us a ſhort Character 
of them as he goes along, and 


ſhews the Practice of Imitation 5 


to have been formed upon the 
Taſte of every Age, and the Man- 
ner of the moſt celebrated Maſ- 
ters in their ſeveral Times. 

I have not troubled my ſelf, nor 


would J trouble your Lordſhip with 


formal Citations: I have only made 
an Extract of Tully's Senſe fo far 
as relates to the Subject now be- 


fore 


Quintilian's, 163 
fore me. To the Orator ] will on- 
ly add the great Grammarian, and 
give Quintilian's Sentiments in few 
Words: © That Imilatien is not fo 
* much copying after, or trying to 
« reſemble another Author in his 
4 Conceptions and Style, as an E- 
« mulation plainly to rival him in 
« his own Way, and to excel him 
« where he hath moſt excell'd. 

Quintilian's Rule is, not to pro- 
poſe any one Author for our Par- 
tern, but to ſet before us the ſeveral 
Excellencies of the moſt excellent 
Writers: And Twlly requires not the 

Carcaſs and Skeleton, not the pale 
and languid Looks of an Author, 
but to fee the Nerves and Sinews 
expreſs d, and the Blood and Spirits, 
the Colour, Strength, _and Juices, 
transfuſed in the Imitation. 

This he moſt happily attain'd, 
and executed, and by obſerving 
theſe Rules, the great Imitators of 

others 


* 


164 Plato, Terence, Ge. 
others became Originals themſelves. 
For to confirm your Lordſhip in 
theſe Notions; Plato in Proſe is the 
Imitator of Homer's Diction in 
Verſe; not of his poetical Fancies, 
but of the Copiouſneſs, the Ma- 
jeſty, and Loftineſs of his Style. In 
Latin, Terence imitated Menander, 
yet not as a Tranſcriber, or Tran- 
ſlator, but ſo as to raiſe a new Fa- 
brick with the old Materials. Ho 
race hath imitated the Grecian Ly- 
rics, and mixed (as I have ſaid) the 
ſoft, the amorous, the jovial, with 
the grave and fublime. Virgil too, 
he is an Imitator of the Grectans, 
of Theocritus in his Paſtorals, He- 
fied is hardly worth mentioning. 
with his Georgics ; but above all, he 
is the profeſſed Imitator of Homer, 
out of whoſe Poems he hath form- 
ed a Third, diſtinct from either, and 
more perfect than Both, 


J have 


What Imitation is. 165 

1 have ſaid enough of Virgil in 
the Beginning of the Book; and 
what I have here added concerning 
him and others, is only to give ſuch 
Examples of Imitation as will beſt 
anſtru& us what Imitation is; and 


when we can do the ſame juſtice 


to the Roman, as they have done to 
the Grecian Writers; when, with- 
out ſtealing from them, we can 
plainly rival them in their o wn 
Thoughts and Expreſſion, and tell 
the ſame Story, or write upon the 
ſame Subject, better than they have 
done; then we may propoſe them 
for our Patterns, and undertake 
them upon any Occaſion we pleaſe, 
keep the Originals in our View, 
and profeſs to imitate them with- 
out Tranſlating from them, or 
Parapbraſing on them, or Tran- 
ſeribing them into Modern Names 
and Places. 


This 


160 Of Imitating. 
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« 'This then is Imitation, when 
we are poſſeſſed of the Expreſ- 
ſion, Way of Thinking, and the 
Genius of any Author, in ſuch an 
abſtracted Manner, as without 
writing out of him, or making 
uſe of him for particular Thoughts 
and Phraſes, we can write in his 
Way, and after his Manner; ſo 
that any one, who 1s a proper 
Judge, may ſay at Sight, This is 
Horatian, this is Terentian, this 
is V. irgilian; though perhaps the 
very Words, as they ſtand in our 
Writings, are not to be found 


in the Authors we propoſe to imi- 


tate. ; 
I have ſaid lice concerning 1 


tation, with reſpect to the Language 


of the Original, becauſe I think it 


extreamly difficult to initatè the 


Greeks and Romans in their own 
Tongue with any Hopes of Succels, 
it being impoſſible ſor us at this 


Di- 
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Diſtance to be Maſters of their Lan- 


guage in any Degree equal to them- 
ſelves. Inſtead, therefore, of lay- 
ing down fruitleſs Rules in an im- 
practicable Point, I have rather 


thought fit to advance a Notion, 


that may ſeem particular, as a Rea- 


ſon for declining this Part of Imi- 


tation: And becauſe I would not be 
both ſingular and poſitive, I would 
beg Leave to conſider the Diſſicul- 
ties of Modern Writers in imitating 
ancient Language, Theſe Difficul- 
ties ariſe partly from the Diverſity 
of the Tongues, and partly from 


the Remoteneſs of Time. As to 


the firſt, we are ſenſible that Di- 
verſity of the Language is no inſu- 
perable Difficulty. Modern Wri- 
ters of different Nations may ſuc- 


c ceed in each others Tongues. The 


5 
> 


Enghſh may write French; the 
French Engliſh; the Spaniard Tta- 
han; and the Italian Spaniſh, and 


either 
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either other with equal Purity and 
Perfection; and the Reaſon is, theſe 


being Living Languages, a Man, 


by Study and Converſation, eſpe- 
cially if trained up (as we are in 


Greek and Latin) from the Cradle, 


may come to an abſolute Maſtery. 


The greateſt Difficulty lies in the 
Diſtance of Time, where the Lan- 
guages are Dead, the Books clos d, 


the Standard fix d to a few Authors 


in ſeveral Kinds; beſide the Ob/cu- 


rity that is brought over them by 
the Courſe of Ignorance and Age, 
made yet more oh cure by their pe- 
dantical Elucidators. But, ſetting 
theſe aſide, I would conſider the 
Ancient as Dead Languages only, 
and take the Difficulty of Imita- 
tion in that fingle Reſpect. 

Not to be tedious therefore in the 
Cloſe of this Article, let us propoſe 
Horace for one Inſtance, inſtead of 


others, who is every where, in his 


Odes 


km ,&X r tt. 
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Odes eſpecially, ſo curious and 
choice in his Expreſſions, that in 
imitating him, it hath been always 

' facred to imitate his Diction. We 
have indeed the Purity and Pro- 
priety of his Language, the Reſult 
of all his Judgment and Correc- 
tions; and this may ſeem an Ad- 
| vantage to us upon any Imitation 
of him: But I think it, for that 
very Reaſon, a manifeſt Diſadvan- 
tage, and a great Reſtraint upon us; 
for we are tied up to a Sett, or Ca- 
I tralogue of Phraſes, and are oblig'd 
' | to form all our different Combina- 
„ | tions of Words, to expreſs ten 
> | Thouſand Differences of Thought 
out of thoſe which he has ſelected 
do expreſs his own Thoughts upon 
his own Subjects. He had the 

> | whole Compaſs of the Roman 
> | Tongue to range in, all the Ri- 
ches and Variety of that Language 
'* before him, and ten Thouſand 
s | | DS Op Words 
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Words were preſent to his Mind; 
out of which he choſe the beſt and 
fitteſt for his Purpoſe: And had he 
attempted another Book of Odes, 


without tying himſelf up, and per- | 


haps without repeating any one Ex- 
to of his former, he might 


ave given us another of the ſame 


Strain and Reſemblance with the 


reſt. For he could form infinite 
Combinations of Words in the ſame 
Way and Manner; whereas we, 
who would mate his Diction, are 


confined to his Authority, and his 


own Books contain all the Lan- 
guage we muſt uſe: For which 
Reaſon the Imitation is too near, 


and the Thoughts themſelves, from 
the very Neceflity of the Expreſ- 
Hon, too much the ſame. When 


all is done, where we propole to 
imitate, we are too apt to fran- 


ſeribe, pe in ſome Odes, which J 


have ſeen happily accompliſh d 
without 


x ae” TY a "i. 8 ad. 
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And then, 
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without regarding Horace farther 
than his Expreſſion, where the 
Subject hath been new, and the 
Thoughts entirely different, the Ex- 


preſſion being Horatian, and not o- 


riginally deſigned to expreſs thoſe 
Thoughts it is applied to, hath 
ſeemed too much conſtrained, and 


i to have wanted that Faſineſs, that 
Freedom and Liberty, which are 


peculiar to Horace. 
The Uſe I would make of tis 
Remark, if it be of any Moment, 
is, that in order to 1m7tote the An- 


N cents with Succeſs, we ſhould ob- 


ſerve the Romans in their Imitations 
of the Greeks in this Point of Lan- 
guage which is now under debate; 
in Conformity to the 
Roman Conduct, we ſhall never at- 
tempt to write in Greek or Latin 
with any Hopes of coming up to 
the celebrated Authors in thoſe 
Faltungen, but content our ſelves 

os with 


* 172 The Example of 

with Writing 1 in Engliſh, and rival- 
ling them 1n their fineſt Pieces, by 
the Advantage of our native Tongue 
joined to our Skill and Maſtery of 


theirs. For whatever Compoſitions 


Horace, Virgil, Tully, or any pro- 
feſſed Admirers and Imitators of the 


Greeks might have made in that 


Language, it is certain they never 


thought fit to leave any of thoſe. 


Pieces behind them. How well 
ſoever they underſtood the Greek 
Tongue, they uſed their own in 
Imitation, though they improved 
upon their Authors, they would not 
rival them in their Language; they 
preferred Writing well in their ow 
Tongue, to Writing ot /o well in 
another, and were content to ſhew 
the . Beauties in a Roman 
Dreſs. This Obſervation of their 
Practice, is with me of ſo great 
Authority, that Ithink it the great- 
eſt Preſumption to attempt the 

Ancients 
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the Ancients propoſed, 173 
Ancients in their own Language, 


under the many Diſadvantages we 
muſt lie, and particularly theſe two, 


the Neceflity of falling much be- 
low them at the beſt, and in co- 


ming too near them in the Letter, 

though we cannot reach them in 
the Spirit of their Expreſſion. I 
need not diſplay the Advantages 4 


uſing our own Tongue rather than 


theirs: We may only look 1nto the 


Roman Writers, and find, that the 
Greek was none of their Concern; 
they ſtudied it as Scholars, but 


would 'never uſe it as Authors; 


they enrich'd and enlarg'd the La- 
tin with Supplies from the Grecian 
Store; and by writing in their own 
Tongue, they could equal and ex- 
cel; whereas, in the Grecian, they 


muſt have fallen ſhort of the Ori- 
ginals they propoſed to Imitation. 
And if we will take upon us to n- 
tate Horace in his own Tongue, 

e however 
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174 Our con Tongue recommended, 
however ſome few Poets of the 
fame Genius, and by a perfect 
Maſtery of his Language, may ſuc- 
ceed in a few Attempts of this Na- 
ture, as we have ſome SPecrmens a- 


mong our ſelves in the Muſe Angli- 


cane; the Generality of ſuch En- 
terprizes would certainly fail, and 
the greateſt Maſters themſelves, 
that have raiſed their Reputation 
by a few Odes admirably finiſh'd, 
would certainly ruin it, ſhould they 
attempt to rival Horace in the Num- 
ber, as well as in the Perfection of 
his Pieces. Were all the Odes of 
all the Modern Maſters in this Way 
collected, they might be compriſed 
in a leſs Volume than thoſe of the 
Roman Poet; and every Genius of 
every Nation muſt be called in for 
Aſſiſtance, if ever we intend the 
World ſhould ſee a Sett of Ode: 
not inferior to Horace in Number 
and Reputation. 

Jam 
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I am under no Neceſlity of diſ- 
puting the Excellency of the Latin 
and Engliſh Tongues in Compariſon 
with one another. I will eaſily 
yield the Preference to the Lali; 


only give me Leave to ſay, chat 


we muſt certainly write better in 
the Living Language than the Dea; 
and of our moſt celebrated Poets, 


particularly Mr. Cooley, the moſt 


celebrated in both, I may ailirm, 


their Engliſo Works are much pre- 
ferable to their Latin. I have in- 
ſtanced in Mr. Cowley, the ratlier, 


becauſe none wrote more laſteriy 
in Latin, and no Poet was lets cu- 
rious in che Words and Cadence of 
his Verſe in Engljh : His Words 
flowed rather from Nature than 
Art; and where they appear moſt 


to be ſtudied, they appear at the 
ſame time to be moſt affected, as 


when he endeavours to pleaſe to 


much, I ſpeak not this ! in the Way 


Ld of 
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176 From the Succeſs of our Writers, 

of Cenſure on this admirable Poet; 
U rake his Careleſneſs of his Num- 
bers to be an Argument of his Ge- 
nius, which was too great to attend 
to the minuter Parts of a Compo 
ſition, and he was ſure to pleaſe | 
with all his Faults. But how neg- | 
ligent ſoever he ſeems in his Eu. 
elif Pieces, he was as careful in 
his Latin; and though he wrote 
Latin Verſe in all Kinds the beſt of 4 
any Man of his Age, yet his Engh/h | 
VV ritings, with all the Defects the 
Critics have ſurmiſed, are ſuperior 
to his Latin. Milton I may allo | 
add; and beſides him, I do not | 
readily call to mind another of their | 
Age, that hath wrote much in Lac 
{in as well as Engliſh; and his Par- 
radiſe Loſt, as in all other Reſpects, 
ſo particularly in the Language, 
excelleth whatever his Pen hath F 
left us of his Latin Pieces. The 
excellent Mr. Addiſon is indeed an- 
Ex- 
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Exception, and it is hard to judge 
whether his Engliſb or Latin Pieces 


are more perfect in their Kind. 
Indeed I am fo far from having 


a mean Opinion of our Language, 


even when it is compared with the 
Greek and Roman, that though J 


may yield them the Preference up- 
on Compariſon, I may nevertheleſs 


venture to ſay, that we can write 
better in our own Language than 
theirs, and that our Originals may 


be as difficult for them to tranſlate, 
or imitate, as theirs are to us, ſup- 
poſing, my Lord, ſome of the old 
Bards were alive again. Our Lan- 
guage, perhaps, is not ſo copious: 


and comprehenſive as the Grech, 


nor ſo ſignificant and elegant as the 


Latin; and perhaps it is not capa- 
ble of that Delicacy and Happineſs 
for which Horace, the Inſtance we 
had before us, 1s 10 celebrated; but᷑ 
let us try the utmoſt that our Lan- 


1 5 guage 


178 A Caution to Pindaric Writers. 
guage is able to perform; and then, 
if we can reach Horace in his 
Thoughts, we ſhall not fall much 
below him in our Words. 

In Imitations of the Lyric Po- 
etry there is one Caution to be ob- 
ſerved, which I have partly inti- 
mated already, in cenſuring that 


looſe and libertine Way of Para- 


pbraſing 1 have juſt taken Notice of; 
and that is, in Writing Odes, nay, 
Pindarics themſelves, how lawleſs 
foever that Word may found, we 


thould ſet fome Bounds to our Fan- 


cy, and ſome Laws to our. Verſe. 
"Tis not my Purpoſe, and it does 
not fall within my Subject, to lay 
_ down the Rules of Oges and Pin- 

darics; they may be learn'd from 
the Examples of the Ancients, and 


fome ſhort Notices of the Moderuns. 


I would only give a Check to that 
monſtrous Cuſtom, which hath 
prevailed in t:5 Kind of Compo— 
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Of Transition 179 
fition, of writing perfectly at Ran- 
dom, and running from one Thing 


to another in unequal Stanza's, and 
unequal Meaſures, as if the Licen- 
tiouſneſs of the Metre was brought 
to juſtify the Licentiouſneſs of t he 


Imagination. This Way of Wri- 


ting indulges Tranſitions more, per- 
haps, than any other: But the Bear 


ty of Odes doth by no Means com- 
fiſt in Tranſitions, and the Beauty 


of Tranſitions themſelves lieth in 


their being natural, and maintain- 


ing a ſecret Corr eſpondence with all 
the other Parts from the Beginning 


to the End. Nay, 1 will venture 


to affirm, that where the Tran fi- 
' #101 paſſerh entirely to another Sub- 


ject, and the Author never returns 
to the firſt Occaſion of the Ode, 
it muſt riſe out of ſomething chat 
went before, which gave the Hint, 


and introduced it into the Poers 
Mind. Bat! am going out of my 
15 Province 
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Province, and tranſgreſſing in the 
very Inſtance of Tranſition, Your 
Lordſhip will pardon me, if I only 
plead, that I would not have our 
Modern Poets, under a Pretence of 
imitating the Ancients, give them- 
felves ſuch Airs, and ſuch a Looſe 
in Lyrics, as if there were no Num- 
bers, no Meaſure, no Connection in 
the World. _ 
After ſo much hath been ſaid of 
Imitation in the ſeveral Kinds and 
Degrees under which it may be 
conſidered, we may venture to look 
upon the Authors themſelves, and: 
the Subject of their Works. Hiſ- 
tory, Poetry, and Divinity, have 
been the diſtinguiſhing Parts of our 
Writings; and I will be bold to 
give this general Character of our 
Writers in them, that they only 
fall ſhort of the Graces and Beau- 
ties of the Ancients. 


Divinity, 


TPDillotſon. | 181 
Divinity, my Lord, is the juſt 


Boaſt and Glory of England. I 


need not ſay, that our Writers have 
excelled in Soundneſs of Doctrine, 
Exactneſs of Method, and Clear- 


neſs of Reaſoning, but they have 


excelled alſo in the Simplicity and 
Elegance of their Style, in Bright- 
neſs of Thought, and Beauty of 
Expreſſion. „ 
The famous Tillotſom is all over 


natural and eaſy in the moſt un- 


conſtrained. and freeſt Elegancy of 
Thoughts and Words: His Courſe, 


both in his Reaſoning and his Style, 


like a gentle and an even Current, 


is clear and deep, and calm and 


ftrong. His Language is ſo pure; 
no Water can be more; it floweth 
with fo free, uninterrupted a Stream, 


that it never ſtoppeth the Reader 


or it ſelf, Every Word poſſeſſeth 


its proper Place; we meet no hard, 
unuſual, mean, far-fetched, or o- 
= _ ver-ſtrained: 


182 Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
ver-ſtrained Expreſſion: His Dic- 
tion is not in the naked 'Terms of 
the Things he ſpeaks of, but rather 
metaphorical ; yet ſo eaſily are his 
Metaphors transferred, thar you 
would not fay they intrude into 
another's Place, but that they ſep 
Into their own. 

The Biſhop of Rocheſter is the 
correcteſt Writer of the Age, and 
comes neareſt to the great Ori- 
ginals of Greece and Rome, by a 
ſtudious Imitation of the Ancients: 
His Plainneſs and Accuracy, his 
Sublime and Oratory, are equally. 
laboured: His Life of Cowley, and 
his excellent Di/cour/e to his Clergy 
are admirable for the Modeſty and 
Plainneſs, and inimitable Simplicity 
of their Dreſs. His Anſwer to 
Sorbiere is ſo handſome a Way of 
expoſing an empty, trifling, pre- 


* Sprat. 
tending 


Biſbop of Rocheſter. 183 
tending Pedant, the Wit fo lively, 
the Satyr fo courtly, and ſo ſevere, 
and his Addreſs in maintaining the 
Honour of our Countrey ſo maſter- 


ly and accompliſh'd, that he mak- 


eth his Adverfary a ridiculous Thing, 


too inconſiderable for our Anger, at 
once the Subject of our Diverſion 
and Contempt: His Letters to m 


Lord Dor/et are the beſt Patterns. 


of Apology, and a true Epiſtolary 
Style on a publick Subject: His Ser- 


mons are truly fine, ſo very beauti- 


ful, and ſo extreamly ſtudied in e- 


very bright Thought, and delicate 


Expreſſion, and all the Charms of 


Language, that Religion looketh 
lovely like her ſelf, as well as ve- 
nerable in our Eyes. 

I have been induced by the Plea- 
ſure that remaineth on my Mind 
from Reading, to forget that I was 
mentioning him only as a Divine, 
but every Thing from his Pen is in 
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184 Mr. Duke. 


ſuch Perfection, that tis of Advan- 


tage to your Lordſhip, wherever I 
introduce him. | 

I will only add what is more 
than can be ſaid of Tully, in the 


Biſhop we meet the Poet and the 


Orator, eminently conjoined. 

Mr. Duke may be alſo mention- 
ed under the double Capacity of a 
Poet and a Divine. He is a bright 


Example in the ſeveral Parts of 
Writing, whether we conſider his 
Originals, his Tranſlations, Para- 


 pbraſes,or Imitations: But hereI can 
only mention him as a Divine, with 
this peculiar Commendation, that 

in his Sermons, beſides Livelineſs 


of Wit, Purity and Correctneſs of 


Style, and Juſtneſs of Argument, 


we ſee many fine Alluſions to the 


Ancients, ſeveral beautiful Paſlages 
handſomely incorporated in the 


Train of his own Thoughts: And 


ro 
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to ſay all, in a Word, Claſſic Learn- 
ng, and a Chriſtian Spirit. 


I did not care to meddle with 
Dr. South, while he lived, and it 


15 difficult to ſpeak of bim now 


he is dead. But my Opinion hav- 
ing been demanded of his Writings, 


I muſt needs ſay, that his Charact- 
er is harder to draw than his Coun- 
tenance. So very beautiful are his 
Writings, that in them we find all 
the Riches of the moſt Iuxuriant 


Fancy corrected, and diſpoſed by 


the moſt abſolute Judgment : Ele- 
gance and Exactneſs meet in all 


Parts of his Works, and at the ſame . 
Time, when his Argument requires 


it, we have the Cloſeneſs and Se- 
verity of the Schools. The Learn- 
ing and Reſearches of a Commen- 


tator, but with the Life and Spirit 


of an Author. There 1s one Sort 
of Wit, which is judged too lighr, 


another too bitter and cruel for the 


"Pulpit, 


rr 


1 86 Dr. Mols. 


Pulpit, and what is diſputed of 
Horace, may be truly decided of 
him, chat his Diſcourſes are both 
Sermons, and Satires together. He 
was the brighteſt Genius, the ſound- 
eſt Scholar, the moſt confurnimate 
Divine, the laſt Age hath bred: His 
Faults were purely humane, derived 
from his Temper and Conſtitution, 
and occaſioned by the Provocations 
he had received from the Villainy 
and Hypocriſy of thoſe godly Times 
and People, which he never men- 
tioneth without a Laſh of his Re- 
ſentment. 

Your Lordſhip muſt not take 
the Value of the Writers from the 
Order I name them in. It is not 
my Office to fix their Precedency. 
Dr Moſs was one of the beſt Preach- 
ers of the Age, and another admi- 
rable Inſtance of the Uſe that is to 


* Late Dean of Fly. 
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Dr. Smalridge, Dr. Stanhope. 187 


be made of Claſſics, without pre- 
tending to Critics 400 Commenta- 


tors, by maſtering the genuine Spi- 
rit, and native Beauty of his Au- 


thors. He makes them ſubſervient 
to Religion, and conſecrates them 
to the Service of God. 

In Dr. * Smalridge are reconciled 


all the Beauties of Language to the 
Severity of Argument: His Method 


and Reaſoning are abſolute upon 


the Points he treats of: His Style 1s 


clear and elegant, juſt and manly; 
he ennobleth his Claſſic Learning, 
and raiſeth his Eloquence by the 


Majeſty and Beauty of the Scrip- 


ture Language. P 
The late Dean of + Canterbury 
is excellent in the whole. His 


Thoughts and Reaſoning bright and 


ſolid. His Style is juſt, both for 


the Purity of Language, and for 


* Late Biſhop of Bryffal, I Dr. Stanhope: 
Strength 


188 D. Adams, B. Fleetwood, 
Strength and Beauty of Expreſſion ; 


but the Periods are formed in fo 


peculiar, an Order of the Words, 
that it was an Obſervation, No Bo- 
dy could pronounce them with the 


ſame Grace and Advantage, as him- 


ſelf. 

Dr. Adams wrote in a moſt abun- 
dant, free, and flouriſhing Style, 
equally rich in Thought, and hap- 
py in Expreſſion. 

Biſhop * Fleetwood” s Softneſs and 
Biſhop + Blackhall's Plainneſs, are 


their Characters: Excellent Writers 


both! 

The late Biſhop of 4 Chefer 
hath ſhewed the Wola that me- 
taphyſical Reaſoning, and good Lan- 
guage, are truly conſiſtent; and that 
Writings may at the ſame Time be 


very abſiraFed, and very clear. He 


* Late of Ely. Late of Exon. 
1 Dr. Grell. 
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D. Gaſtrell, D. Dawes, D.Sharp. 189 
perfectly knew how to expoſe and 
ridicule our Infidels with Wit, as 
well as to confute them with Ar- 
guments; and hath happily con- 
vinced the World that they are Pro- 
digies in nothing but Unbelief and 


Abſurdities. 


The moſt reverend * Metropo- 
litan his Predeceſſor, was a perfect 
Orator in his Elocution, and thoſe 
ſacred Strains, which carry their 
own Reaſon, and Conviction with 


them, were irreſiſtible in the Charms 


and Power of his Delivery. _ 
And here I may juſtly add the 


good + Archbiſhop who went before 


him; a Perſon truly excellent in 


all the Perfections of good Writing, 
Goodneſs, Fervour, Strength, and 


a true Spirit of Piety, run through 
his various Compoſitions in plain, 


unaffected Majeſty of Style. 


* Sir W, Dawes, I Dr. Sharp. 
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With the good Archbiſhop, I 
muſt join the late learned and ve- 
nerable Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Dr. 
Beveridge, who hath deliver'd him- 
ſelf with thoſe Ornaments alone, 
which his Subject ſuggeſted to him, 
and hath written in that Plainneſs 
and Solemnity of Style, that Gra- 
vity and Simplicity, which give Au- 

thority to the ſacred Truths he 
teacheth, and unanſwerable Evi- 
dence to the Doctrines he defend- 
eth. There is ſomething ſo great, 
primitive, and apoſtolical, in his 
Writings, that it creates an Awe 
and Veneration in our Mind: The 
Importance of his Subjects is above 
the Decoration of Words, and what 
is great and majeſtic in it ſelf, look- 
eth moſt like it ſelf, the leſs it is 
adorned. The true Sublime in the 
great Articles of our Faith, is lodg- 
ed in the plaineſt Words. The Di- 
vine Revelations are beſt expreſſed 
in 
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in the Language they were revealed 


in, and as J obſerved before of the 
Scriptures, they will ſuffer no Or- 
nament or Amendment. 

But then your Lordſhip will ob- 
ſerve, that the Practice of Virtue 
and all moral Duties, admit of all 
the Powers of humane Wit and E- 
loquence; where we are to perſuade 
as well as teach, where we are to 
engage the Will, as well as inform 
the Underſtanding; tis our Buſineſs 
to try all the Beauties and Charms 
of Words, and with all the Force 
of Oratory to prevail with Men to 
practiſe what they own to be their 
Duty. For Conviction of the 
Truth, we find by Experience, 1s 
not enough, unleſs the Will and At- 
fections be won over to its Side. 

I have troubled your Lordſhip 
with theſe great Men, not that I 
think you will ever write Sermons, 
but that you may judge of the Wri- 

ters; 
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ters; and as far as their Style may 
be proper on other Subjects, they 


are able to give you a true Taſte, 


and a right Turn of ſolid and fine 
Writing. 


Your Lordſhip, however, may 


on many Occaſions write as a Chri- 
ſtian, though not as a Divine; and 


whether your Pen ſhall delight i in 


TONY or Proſe, the Subjects you 
y chooſe, and the T houghts 


which are natural to every ſacred 
Theme, are ſo far exalted above 
the Heathen Poetry or Philoſophy, 
that the meaneſt Chriſtian, how- 


ever he may fail in Diction, is able 
-* 0 ſurpaſs the nobleſt Wits of Anti- 
quity in the Truth and Greatneſs 


of his Sentiments. 
Let me only propoſe a Chriſtian 


Orator, and compare him with the 


Orators of Greece and Rome, to 


ſhew your Lordſhip the Advanta- 
ges we are Poſſeſſed of, and how 
| greatly 
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greatly we may excel. If your 


Lordſhip reads the Topics of Ar:/- 
totle and Tully, and will obſerve 


how all their Arguments are form- 


ed upon the Cireumſtances of 
Things, and drawn and enforced 
from the Virtues and Vices, the 
Paſſions and Inclinations of Man- 


Find, you will ſee the whole Com- 


27 

* 
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paſs their Thoughts could be ex- 
tended to, and obſerve, that they 
have neglected no Advantage to 
raiſe, and beautify, and enforce 
their Arguments. But what a poor, 
barren Field is this, compar'd with 
the glorious Harveſt every Chri- 
ſtian gathers in the Scriptures? The 
Treaſures of Revelation are im- 
menſe: Every Article of Faith, all 
that God hath done for us, and de- 


clar'd unto us, are ſo many Argu- 


ments of Perſuaſion; they are the 


only Principles of a Chriſtian's 
Practice, and the Reaſon of his 
K Duty 
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Duty: All the Paſſions and Aﬀec- 


tions of our Souls are moved by the 
moſt powerful Application. A 


Chriſtian's Topics are the Attri- 
butes of God, the Manifeſtations 
of his infinite Love to Mankind: 
Our Creation, our Fall, our Re- 
demption in the wonderful Method 
the Scriptures declare it in: The 


Rewards propoſed, the Puniſhments 
denounced, Heaven and Hell, Hap- 


pineſs and Miſery eternal ; the Re- 
ſurrection of our Bodies, the 
Righteouſneſs and Awfulneſs of the 
Jaſt Judgment, the Majeſty of the 
Judge, the 'Solemnity of the Pro- 
ceedings, the Comfort and the 
Terrors of his final Sentence, Fear 
and Love, Deſire of Happineſs, 
Dread of Miſery, Gratitude to move 
more generous Minds, Intereſt to 
prevail with lower Spirits, all en- 
forced from eternal, infinite Confi- 
derations, are the inexhauſtible 

Stores 
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And 
now, my Lord, with me the Won- 


der is, that our Divines do not ex- 


ceed the greateſt Orators of Greece 
and Rome, as far as our Topics of 


Argument and Perſuaſion are nobler, 


and infinitely more forcible than 
theirs: To argue for Virtue by diſ- 
playing her Beauties, and ſhewing 


the Reaſonableneſs and Convenience 


of the Practice, with no other En- 


couragement, than the ſecret Satis- 


faction of having done worthily and 
| well, (ſo for want of other, mak- 
ing Virtue her own Reward) was all 
the Heathens could advance with 
any Certainty in the Cauſe ; where- 
as the Chriſtian is ſupplied with all 
the Treaſures of Wiſdom and 
Knowledge, which God hath a- 
bundantly poured forth upon the 
World. 


The only Account, my Lord, 


i that I can give, why Tully, for Ex- 


K 2 ample, 
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ample, could talk ſo well in the 
Cauſe of Virtue under all the Diſ- 
advantage of Argument, and why 
we under a clearer Light, and fur- 
niſhed with a richer Vein of Elo- 
quence, do yet in Arguments of a 
moral Nature fall below him, is 
this, That ſince we do not write by 
Inſpiration, we may fail in the Fa- 
culty and Power of Writing ſo 
much, that the Advantages of our 
Subject cannot ſet us upon the Le- 
vel: Tis for this Reaſon I recom- 
mend Claſſic Learning, and a juſt 
Style in Divinity. We ſee the Ef- 
fects in thoſe that are Maſters of 
them: And ſhould an Orator ever 
riſe of Demoſthenes's Spirit, and 
Tully's Genius, and apply himſelf 
as an Orator to Divinity, work and 
_ labour his Subject by all the great 
Topics of Reaſoning and Perſua- 
ſion, what wonderful Productions 
ſhould we behold ? And if the pa- 

| thetic, 
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thetic, perſuaſive Way of Writing, 
were more practiſed and enforced, 
I believe it would produce wonder- 
ful Effects among thoſe who are 
not wanting in the Knowledge of 
their Duty, nor yet in the Convic- 
tion of its Truth, but are back- 
ward in their Practice of it, and 
forward to tranſgreſs it. I cannot 
leave this Argument without one 
Obſervation more, that if we will 


write of Morality only upon the 


Heathen Plan, and enforce it only 
from their Topics, we ſhall find all 
our Eſſays too weak, and demon- 


ſtrate to the World, that a meer 


moral Chriſtian is as much below a 
Pagan, as a divine or believing 
Chriſtian is above him. 

I am under an Engagement to 
your Lordſhip to ſay ſomething of 
Hiſtory towards forming your Style: 
I intended indeed to have ſpoken 


of it at large; but ſince it is enough 
—— for 
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for me at preſent to mention only 
our moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, I 
will deferr what I deſigned to ſay of 
the Laws of Hiſtory, and the Rules 
to be obſerved in reading it, till 
your Lordſhip thall give me Per- 
miſſion to trouble you farther in this 
Way. 

All that ſeemeth neceſſury to the 
Buſineſs now before us, is to give 
your Lordſhip ſome Obſervations 
upon the hiſtorical Style, becauſe, 
of all others, I take it to be the 
moſt difficult to attain in Perfec- 
tion: In all other Subjects there is 
2 greater Latitude and Compaſs for 
the Writer's Thoughts, a larger 
Field of Fancy and Imagination 
before him; but in Hiſtory he is 
confined to the Facts and Occur- 
rences he relateth. And theſe, as 
they are not alike entertaining, and 
ornamental in themſelves, require 
great Force and Judgment in the 


Nar- 
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Narration to make them all agree- 
able. The worſt Province an Hiſ- 
torian can fall upon, is a Series of 
barren Times, in which nothing 
remarkable happeneth , to awake 
our Actention, or engage our No- 
tice. Here the Writer is becalm' d, 
and goes on a dull, ſmooth, fleepy 
Pace, unleſs he hath Spirit of his 
own to breath into his Subject, and 
make it move with Lite, as well as 


Truth, which muſt never be for- 
faken: The richeſt Fields of Hu- 
tory are Scenes of Action and Com- 


motion, where Nations are agitated 
by Wars abroad, or Factions at 
Home: The moſt delicate Part of 
an Hiſtorian, which requireth the 
deepeſt Penetration, and ſoundeſt 
Judgment, are the Councils of States 
and Princes, the Springs of Action, 
the principal Wheels, and cardinal 
Hinges, the e e of Men, 
the Juncture of Times, the Inter- 
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eſt of Parties, their different Views, 
and the ſeveral Schemes they pur- 
ſue; I do not intend to ſay what 
Talents are required in an Hiſto- 
rian, it will run me off too much 
from the Style I am to ſpeak of, if 
I ſhould enlarge upon them. 

Every body knoweth the general 
_ Deſign of Hiſtory; and among 
thoſe who are in all Points quali- 
fied to undertake it, they will ex- 

cel who have the br ighteſt Genius, 
and the moſt lively Wit. Perhaps 
your Lordſhip will wonder, I am 
ſure many People will condemn me 
for this Aſſertion, but I cannot help 
it, my Lord, for I have always 
thought that the more we are 
bound up to an exact Narration, we 
want more Life and Fire to ani- 
mate and inform the Story, and o- 
therwiſe the Succeſs of an Hiſtorian 
would depend on the Times he 
writeth of, more than on his Abi- 
lities. 
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lities. This moſt auſpicious Reign 
of our moſt gracious Queen, hath 
opened the brighteſt and moſt glo- 
rious Scene that Hiſtory can diſplay. 
The Triumphs of her Arms, and 
the Happineſs of her Councils, il- 
luſtrate and adorn each other in a 
perfect Harmony and Co-operation. 
Theſe Annals will ſhine in any 
Hand, the Subject is ſo great and 
glorious, it carrieth with it its own 
Light and Ornament; but never- 
theleſs, that Genius which can 
beautify and enliven the {tiller 
'Times of Peace, will celebrate the 
Triumphs of uninterrupted Con- 
quelt in a Style moſt equal to the 
Fortune and Glory of our Arms. 

Hiſtory, my Lord, will not ad- 
mit thoſe Decorations other Sub- 
jects are capable of; the Paſſions 
and Aﬀections are not to be moved 
with any Thing but the Truth of 
the Narration. All the Force and 

Kc: Beauty 
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Beauty muſt lie in the Order and 


Expreſſion. To relate every Event 
with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, in 
ſuch Words as beſt expreſs the Na- 
ture of the Subject, is the chief 
Commendation of an Hiſtorian's 
Style, Hiſtory giveth us a Draught 
of Facts and Tranſactions in the 
World. The Colours theſe are 
painted in, the Strength and Signi- 
ficancy of the ſeveral Faces, the 


regular Confuſion of a Battle, the 


Diftractions of a Tumult ſenſibly 
depicted, every Object, and every 
Occurrence © preſented to your 
View, that while you read, you 


fſeem indeed to ſee them; this! is the 
Art and Perfection of an hiſtorical 


Style. And your Lordfhip will ob- 


ſerve, that thoſe who have excell'd 


in Hiſtory, have excell'd in this eſ- 
pectally, and what hath made them 
the Standards of that Style, is the 
Clearneſs, the Life and Vigor of 

their 
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their Expreffion, every where pro- 


perly varied, according to the Va- 


riety of the Subjects they wrote on: 


For Hiſtory and Narration are no- 


thing but juſt and lively Deſcrip- 
tions of remarkable Events and Ac- 


cidents. | 
For this Reaſon we praiſe Hero- 


 dotus and 'Thucydides among the 


Greeks, for I will mention no more 


of them; and upon this Account 


we commend Salluſt and Livy a- 
mong the Romans ; for though they 


all differ in their Style, yet they all 


agree in theſe common Excellen- 


cies. Herodotus diſplays a. natural 


Oratory in the Beauty and Clear- 


neſs of a numerous and ſolemn 


Diction; he floweth with a ſedate 


and majeſtic Pace, with an eaſy 


Current, and a pleaſant Stream. 


Thucydides doth ſometimes write in 
a Style ſo cloſe, that almoſt every 


Word is a Sentence, and every 
: K 6 -- Sentence 
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Sentence almoſt acquaints us with 
ſomething new, ſo that from the 
Multitude of Clauſes, and Variety 
of Matter crowded together , we 
{ſhould ſuſpe& him to be obſcure ; 
but yet ſo happy, ſo admirable a 
Maſter is he in the Art of Expreſ- 
fon, ſo proper, and ſo full, that 
we cannot ſay whether his Diction 
doth more illuſtrate the Things he 
ſpeaks of, or whether his Words 
themſelves are not illuſtrated by his 
Matter. So mutual a Light do his 
Expreſſion and Subject reflect on 
each other. His Diction, though 
it be preſſed and cloſe, is never- 
theleſs great and magnificent, equal 
to the Dignity and Importance of 
his Subject. He firſt, after Hero- 
dotus, ventured to adorn the Hiſ- 
torian's Style, to make the Narra- 
tion more pleaſing, by leaving the 
Flatneſs and Nakedneſs of for mer 
Ages. This is moſt obſervable Fes 
his 


= 
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his Battles, where he does not only 
relate the meer Fight, but writeth 
with a martial Spirit, as if he ſtood 

in the hotteſt of the Engagement; 
and what is moſt excellent, as well 
as remarkable in ſo cloſe a Style, is, 
that it is numerous and harmoni- 
| ous, that his Words are not labour- 
\ ed nor forced, but fall into their 
| Places in a natural Order, as into 
their moſt proper Situation. 
Salluſt and Livy your Lordſhip: 
will read, I hope, with ſo much 
Pleaſure, as to make a thorough N 
and intimate Acquaintance with | 
them. I have ſaid a great many |} 
Pages back, that Thucydides and 
Salluft are generally compared, as 
Livy is with Herodotus; and fince 
| I am fallen upon their Characters, 
3 I cannor help touching the Com- 1 
pariſons. Salluſt is repreſented as 
| a conciſe, a ſtrong and nervous Wri- j 
ter; and fo far he agreeth with | 
Thucy=- i 
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Thucydides's Manner : But he is al- 
fo. charged with being obſcure, as 
cConciſe Writers very often are, with- 
out any Reaſon. For, if I may 
judge by my own Apprehenſions, 
as I read him, no Writer can be 
more clear, more obvious and in- 
telligible. He hath nor indeed, as 
far as I can obſerve, one redundant 
Expreſſion; but his Words are all 
weighed and choſen, fo expreſſive 
and fignificant, that I will challenge 
any Critic to.take a.Sentence of his, 
and-expreſs it.clearer. or. better; his 
Contraction. ſeemeth wrought and 
laboured. To me he appears as a 
Man, that conſider'd and ſtudied 
Perſpicuity and Brevity to that De- 
gree, that he would not retrench a 
Word which might help him to 
expreſs his Meaning, nor ſuffer one 
to ſtand, if his Senſe was clear 
without it. Being more diffuſed, 


would have weaken'd his Language, 
and 
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and have made it obſcurer rather, 
than clearer. For a Multitude of 
Words only ſerves to cloud or dif- 


fipate the Senſe; and though a co- 


pious Style in a Maſter's Hand is 
clear and beautiful, yet where Con- 


ciſeneſs and Perſpicuity are once re- 
conciled, any Attempt to enlarge 
the Expreſſions, if it doth not 


darken, does certainly make the 
Light much feebler. Salluſt is all 
Life and Spirit, yet grave and ma- 
jeſtic in his Diction: His Uſe of 
old Words is perfectly right; there 
is no Affectation, but more Weight 


and Significancy 3 in them; the Bold- 


neſs of his Metaphors are among 


his greateſt Beauties, they are cho- 
ten with great Judgment, and ſhow 


the Force of his Genius: The Co- 


touring is ſtrong, and the Strokes 


are bold; and in my Opinion he 


| Choſe them for the Sake of that 
Brevity he loved, to expreſs more 
OP 
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208 Livy compar'd with 

clearly and more forcibly, what o- 
therwiſe he muſt have written in 
looſer Characters with leſs Strength 
and Beauty. And no Fault can be 


objected to the juſteſt and exafteſt 


of the Roman Writers 
Livy, my Lord, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the Roman Hiſtorians, 
if to the Perfection of his Style we 
join the Compaſs of his Subject, 
in which he hath the Advantage o- 
ver all that wrote before him in a- 
ny Nation, but the Fei, eſpeci- 
ally over Thucydides, whoſe Hiſto- 
ry, however drawn out into Length, 
is confin'd to the ſhorteſt Period of 
any, except what remaineth of Sal- 
luſt. No Hiſtorian could be hap- 
pier in the Greatneſs and Dignity 
of his Subject, and none was better 
qualified to adorn it; for his Genius 
was equal to the Majeſty of the Ro- 
man Empire, and every Way ca- 
pable of the mighty Undertaking : 
He 
7 | 
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He is not ſo copious in Words, as 


abundant in Matter, rich in his 


Expreſſion, grave, majeſtic, and 


lively; and if I may have Liberty 
ro enlarge on the old Commenda- 
tion, I would ſay his Style floweth 
with Milk and Honey, in ſuch A- 


bundance, ſuch Pleaſure and Sweet- 


nels, chat when once your Lordſhip 
is Proficient enough to read him 
readily, you will go on with un- 


wearied Delight, and never lay him 


out of your Hands without Impa- 
tience to reſume him, We may re- 


ſemble him to Herodotus, in the 


Manner of his Diction; but he is 
more like Thucydides in the Gran- 


deur and Majeſty of Expreſſion; 
and if we obſerve the Multitude of 
Clauſes in the Length of his Peri- 


ods, perhaps Thucydides himſelf is 


not more crowded; only the Length 


of the Periods is apt to deceive us; 
and great Men among the Ancients, 
as 
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as well as Moderns, have been in- 
duc'd to think this Writer was co- 
pious, becauſe his Sentences. were 
long. Copious he is indeed, and 


forcible in his Deſcriptions, not la- 


viſh in the Number, but exuberant 
in the Richnefs and Significancy of 
his Words. Your Lordſhip will 


obſerve, for I ſpeak upon my own 


Obſervation, that Livy is not ſo ea- 
ſy and obvious to be underſtood as 
Salluſt; the Experiment is made e- 
very where in reading five or fix 
Pages of each Author together. 
The Shortneſs of Salluſt's Senten- 


ces, as long as they are clear, ſhews 


his Senſe and Meaning all the Way 


in an Inſtant: The Progreſs is 


quick and plain, and every three 


Lines gives us a new and compleat 
Idea; we are carried from one 
Thing to another with ſo. ſwift a 


Pace, that we run as we read, and 


yet cannot, if we read diſtinctly, 
55 
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run faſter than we underſtand him. 
This is the brighteſt Teſtimony 
that can be given of a clear and 
obvious Style. In Livy, my Lord, 
we cannot paſs on fo readily; we 
are forced to wait for his Meaning 
till we come to the End of the 
Sentence, and have ſo many Clau- 
ſes to ſort, and refer to their pro- 


per Places in the Way, that I muſt. 
_own I cannot read him ſo readily 


at Sight as I can Salluſt; though 


with Attention and Confideration I 


underſtand him as well. He is not 


ſo eaſy, nor ſo well adapted to 
young Proficients, as the other; 
and is ever plaineſt, when his Sen- 
tences are ſhorteſt; which I think 


is a Demonſtration. Some, per- 
haps, will be apt to conclude, that 
in this I differ from Qxintilian, but 


TI do not conceive ſo my ſelf. For 
Quintilian recommends Livy before 


Salluſt, rather for his Candor, and 


the 
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212 The Praiſe of Livy. 
the larger. Compaſs of his Hiſtory ; 
for he owneth a good Proficiency 
is requir'd to underſtand him; and 
I can only referr to the Experi- 
ence of young Proficients, which 
of them is more open to their Ap- 
prehenſion. Diſtinction of Sen- 
tences, in few Words, provided the 
Words be plain and expreſſive, ever 
giveth Light to the Author, and 
carries his Meaning uppermoſt; 
but long Periods, and a Multipli- 
city of Clauſes, however they a- 
bound with the moſt obvious and 
ſignificant Words, do neceſſarily 
make the Meaning more retired, 
leſs forward and obvious to the 
View: And in this, my Lord, Li- 
vy may ſeem as crowded as T hucy- 
dides, if not in the Number of Pe- 
riods, certainly in the Multitude of 
Clauſes, which ſo diſpoſed, do ra- 
ther obſcure, than illuminate his 
Writings, But in ſo rich, ſo ma- 
| jeſtic, 
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jeſtic, ſo flowing a Writer, we ma 
wait with Patience to the End of 
the Sentence, for the Pleaſure ſtill 
increaſeth as we read. The Ele- 
gance and Purity, the Greatneſs and 
Nobleneſs of his Diction, his Hap- 
pineſs in Narration, and his won- 
der ful Eloquence, are above all 


Commendation; and his Style, if 


we were to decide, is certainly the 
Standard of Roman Hiſtory. For 
Sallust, J muſt own, is too impe- 
tuous in his Courſe; he hurries his 


Reader on too faſt, and hardly e- 


ver alloweth him the Pleaſure of 
Expectation, which in reading Hi- 
ſtory, where it is juſtly raiſed upon 


Important Events, 1s the greateſt of 


all others. 

Your Lordſhip will obſerve, by 
reading ſome ordinary Hiſtorians, 
and comparing them with theſe, 

that Hiſtory is the moſt difficulc 
Province of all others; and if there 
were 


—— 
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were not ſomething in Novelty 
grateful to the Curioſity of Man- 
kind, ſomething in the Hiſtories of 
our own Times and Nation, that 


engages us as Parties, and gives us 


an Intereſt in the Events; nothing 


would be read, but what was fo 


beautifully expreſs'd, as by the 
Charms of Language, and Force 
of a lively Repreſentation, to at- 

tract our Eyes. Every great Hiſto- 

rian would make a greater Orator; 
and perhaps the greateſt Orator, e- 
ven Tully himſelf, would fall be- 
low the Hiſtorian, ſhould he at- 


tempt to riwal him: For the Orator 


hath the Advantage of all Arts and 
Topics of Perſuaſion, but the Hi- 


ſtorian can only uſe the Abilities of 


an Orator to expreſs and relate, and 
according to Truth, adorn the Sub- 


ject of his Hiſtory. / 


Having thus prepared your Lord- 


 thip for reading them, ſo as to form 


ſome 
* 


* 
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fome Judgment of their Style, from 
theſe ancient Standards I deſcend at 
laſt to our own Hiſtorians, who 
are no leſs various, than excellent, 


in their Style and Method, and do 
not come altogether ſhort of the 


Greek and Roman Writers, but emu- 
late both the Height and Spirit of 
the Claſſic Diction: The great Diſ- 


advantage our moſt celebrated Hi- 
ſtorians ſeem to labour under, is 
too long, and too tedious an Inter- 
ruption, by the Inſertion of Laws 
and Statutes, and Records in the 
Body of their Narration; at leaſt, 
in making too particular and co- 


pious a Recital of them, whereas 
they had better be mention'd only 


in general, and thrown aſide by 
themſelves, as they commonly are, 


into an Appendix. 
I will paſs over the Hiſtorians of 


_ elder Date, as Daniel, Lord Veru- 


lam, Lord Herbert, and others, as 


tOO 
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216 Lord Verulam. Sir W. Raleigh. 


too remote from the preſent Stan- 
dard; my Lord Herbert comes the 
neareſt. Sir Francis Bacon was 
the greateſt, and moſt univerſal 
Genius the World perhaps hath 


produc'd: His Knowledge univer- 


ſally comprehenſive; his Imagina- 
tion beautiful, juſt, and lively; his 


Language ſtrong and expreſſive; 
and, if any where deficient, the 


Defects are to be imputed to the 
Peculiarity and Taſte of the Age, 


not to the Judgment or Genius of 


the Author. 
Sir Walter Raleigh) s Hiſtory of 


the World is a Work of fo vaſt a. 
Compaſs, ſuch endleſs Variety, that 


no Genius, but one adventurous as 
his own, durit have undertaken that 
great Deſign. I do not apprehend 
any great Difficulty in Collecting, 


and Common- placing an univerſal 


Hiſtory from the whole Body of 
Hiſtorians ; that is nothing but me- 


chanic 
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chanic Labour. But to digeſt the 


ſeveral Authors in his Mind, to 
take in all their Majeſty, Strength, 


and Beauty, to raiſe the Spirit of 
meaner Hiſtorians, and to equal all 


the Excellencies of the beſt, is Sir 


Walter's peculiar Praiſe. His Style 
is the moſt perfect, the happieſt, 


and moſt beautiful of the Age he 
wrote in, majeſtic, clear, and man- 


ly; and he appears every where fo 


ſuperior, rather than unequal to 


his Subject, that the Spirit of Rome 


and Athens ſeems to be breathed 


into his Work. In the ſacred Hi- 


ſtory alone, his Strength and his 


_ Spirit fail him: For nothing can 
preſerve that ſublime Simplicity , 


that awful Solemnity, and divine 


Majeſty of the inſpired Hiſtorians, | 


but their own Words, as they are 


moſt plainly and properly render'd 
into any Language; this is an acci- 


dental Confirmation of a former 
L Remark. 


218 Sie Walter Raleigh. 
Remark, and I muſt finiſh Sir Val. 
ter's Character, with declaring my 
Opinion, that his admirable Per- 
formance in ſuch a prodigious Un- 
dertaking, ſheweth, that if he had 
attempted the Hiſtory of his own 
Countrey, or his own Times, he 


would have equall'd even Livy and I 
Thucydides; and the Annals of | 


Queen Elizabeth by his Pen, with- 
out diminiſhing from the ſerious, 
judicious Cambden, (a Man ever to 
be remember'd with Honour) had 
been the brighteſt Glory of her 
Reign, and would have tranſmitted 
his Hiſtory as the Standard of our 
Language even to the preſent Age: 
For certainly the Writers in that 
lorious Reign, and the Beginning 
of the next, are far preferable in 
their Style to any, till you come to 
King Charles the Second. In the 
long Interval of half an Age, you 
will hardly meet with one, beſides 
the 
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the Royal Martyr , whoſe Style is 


comparable to Sir Philip Sidney, 
Bilſon, Hooker, or Raleigh. So that 
we muſt deſcend almoſt from the 
Reformation, at leaſt to the Reſto- 
ration, for a Standard. 


The Biſhop of * Saliſbury SY 
teth with perfect Maſtery in a Lan- 
guage not native to him; and 


whatever his Principles may be, 


his Style I may venture to ſay is 
entirely Engliſb; except, as was ob- 
jected to Livy, it may ſeem ſome- 


times to hewray his Countrey. 
The Hiſtory of the ꝶ Royal Society 
ſhews how well Philoſophy becom- 


eth a Narration, and that the Pro- 
greſs of Knowledge is as entertain- 


ing as that of Arms; her Conqueſts 
more extended, and her Victories 


more glorious. T he Diction is e- 


very where ſuited to the Subject: 


* Burnet. f Sprat. 
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The whole Work ſpeaketh the * 
Author in a ſtudied Eaſineſs, and 
correct Accuracy of Expreſſion, and 
a Style as much improved, as the 
Philoſophy he treateth of. 

dare not attempt my Lord Cla- 


rendon's Commendation: To give 


his juſt Character, requireth a Hap- 
pineſs of Expreſſion, a Clearneſs of 
Judgment, and Majeſty of Style, 
equal to his own : Or to fay all in 


a Word, that peculiar Felicity in 
deſigning Characters, in which he 


hath ſucceeded beyond Example. 
Your Lordſhip will want no Sollici- 

tations to read the nobleſt and moſt 
impartial Hiſtorian this Nation 


| hath produc'd. The Compaſſion 
and Reſentment of his Thoughts, 


the noble Openneſs and Freedom 
of his Reflections, the glorious Debt 
he pays to Friendſhip, and the Veil 


* Sprat 


he 
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he kindly draweth over the Sorrows 
and Reproach of his Countrey, 
are ſo admirably expreſſed in ſuch 


lively Colours, that we are ſtruck 
with Sympathy, and do feel by 


Reading, that he wrote from his 
Heart under the deepeſt Senſe, and 
the moſt preſent Impreſſion of the 


Evils he bewaileth. I have met 


with none that may compare with 
him in the Weight and Solemnity 
of his Style, in the Strength and 


Clearneſs of Diction, in the Beau- 


ty and Majeſty of Expreſſion, and 
that noble Negligence of Phraſe, 


which maketh his Words wait e- 
very where upon his Subject, with 
a Readineſs and Propriety, that Art 


and Study are almoſt Strangers to. 


Reading theſe celebrated Authors 
will give your Lordſhip a true 


Taſte of good Writing, and form 
you to a juit and correct Style u 


on every Occaſion that ſhall demand 
„„ your 
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your Pen, I would not recom- 
mend any of them to a ſtrict Imi- 
tation, that is ſervile and mean, 
and you cannot propoſe an exact 
Copy of a Pattern, without falling 
ſhort of the Original; but if your 
- Lordſhip once readeth them with a 
true Reliſh and Diſcernment of 
their Beauties, you may lay them 
aſide, and be ſecure of writing with 
all the Graces of them all, without 
owing your Perfection to any. Vour 
Style and Manner will be your own, 
and even your Letters upon the 
moſt ordinary Subjects, will have 
a native Beauty and Elegance in 
the Compoſition, which will equat 
them with the beſt Originals, and 
ſet them far above the common 
Standard. 

Upon this Occaſion, my Lord, 
I cannot paſs by your favourite 
Author, the grave and facetious 
Squire Bickerfaff who hath drawn 
Mankind 
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Mankind in every Dreſs, and every 


Diſguiſe of Nature, in a Style ever 


varying with the Humours, Fan- 
cies, and Follies he deſcribes. He 
hath ſhewed himſelf a Maſter in e- 
very Turn of his Pen, whether his 


Subject be light, or ſerious; and 
hath laid down the Rules of com- 


mon Life with ſo much Judgment, 
in ſuch agreeable, ſuch lively and 


elegant Language, that from him 


your Lordſhip at once may form 

your Manners and your Style. 
Perhaps I ſhall be blamed, if I 

recommend any Modern Comedies 


to your Reading. They are, in- 


deed, moſt of them, ſo very pro- 
phane and obſcene, that I had much 
rather caution your Lordſhip moſt 


earneſtly againſt them, than give 


them the leaſt Countenance in 


judging they may be read with 


Safety. But if the molt innocent 
were choſen, and the moſt innocent 
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are the beſt, I muſt needs fay ſo 
much in their Behalf, that I know 
no Writers who are better able to 
give you a true Notion of- familiar 
Wit and Writing, than the beſt and 
moſt correct of our Comic Au- 

thors. F 
And now, my Lord, you ſee I 
am enter'd upon Poetry, where lit- 
tle need be ſaid after what I have 
faid already. Perhaps I may touch 
ſome Characters again; but beſides 
thoſe I have named, I may recom- 
mend Mr. Addiſon, and Mr. Prior, 
as perfe& Patterns of true poetic 
Writing. Mr. Addiſon is more la- 
boured, like his great Maſter Vir- 
gil; he hath weighed every Word; 
nor is there an Expreſſion in all his 
Lines, that can be changed for any 
juſter, or more forcible than it ſelf. 
Mr. Prior enjoys the freeſt and ea- 
ſieſt Muſe in the World, and per- 
haps is the only Man who may ” 
va 
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val Horace in an admirable Felicity 
of Expreſſion, both in the ſublime 


and familiar Way. Like our cele- 


brated Cowley, he hath excell'd in 


all Kinds of Poetry : In his Works 
we meet an Aſſembly of the Mu- 
ſes; ſince the Roman Swan expir'd, 


none hath taken bolder and happi- 


er Flights, or touch'd the Lyre 
with a more maſterly Hand; and 


 fince Chaucer's Days, none hath 


told a merry or heroic Tale fo well. 


In the beſt Collection of the Miſ- 


cellanies, your Lordſhip will read 


with Pleaſure the moſt perfect Pie- 
ces of Compoſition the greateſt 
Maſters have produc'd ; and with- 
8 33 into the Characters of 

it will be enough to ſay, they 
are all admirable. 


To theſe I may add ſome of 
more ancient Date, and though 
their Style is out of the Standard 
now, there are in them ſtill ſome 


Le Lines 
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Lines ſo extremely beautiful, that 
our Modern Language cannot reach 
them. Chaucer is too old, I fear, 


for fo young Company as your 


Lordſhip; but Spencer, though he 


be antiquated too, hath ſtill Charms 


remaining to make your Lordſhip 


enamour'd of him. His antique 


Verſe has Muſic in it to raviſh any 


Ears, that can be ſenſible of the 


ſofteſt, ſweeteſt Numbers, that e- 

ver flow'd from a Poet's Pen. 
Shakeſpear is a wonderful Ge- 

nius. a a ſingle Inſtance of the Force 


of Nature, and the Strength of 


Wit. Nothing can be greater, and 
more hvely than his Thoughts; 
nothing nobler, and more forcible, 
than his Expreſſion. The Fire of 


his Fancy breaketh out into his 
Words, and ſets his Reader on a 


Flame: He maketh the Blood run 
cold or warm, and is ſo admirable 


a Maſter of the Paſſions, that he 


raiſes. 
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raiſes your Courage, your Pity, and 
your Fear, at his Pleaſure; but he 
delighteth molt in Terror. 

Milton, my Lord, is the Aſſertor 
of Poetic Liberty, and would have 


freed us from the Bondage of 


Rhime, but like Sinners, and like 


Lovers, we hug our Chain, and are 
pleas'd in being Slaves. Some, in- 
deed, have made ſome faint At- 


tempts to break it, but their Verſe 
had all the Softneſs and Effeminacy 


of Rhime, without the Muſic: And 


Dryden himſelf, who ſometimes 
ſtruggled to get looſe, always re- 


laps'd, and was faſter bound than 


ever; but Rhime was his-Province, 


and he could make the Tinkling of 


his Chains harmonious. Mr. Ph:- 
lips hath trod the neareſt in his 
great Maſter's Steps, and hath e- 


uall'd him in his Verſe more than 


he falleth below him in the Com- 


ws and Dignity of his SubjeR. 
LS The 
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The Shilling is truly Splendid in his 


Lines, and his Poems will live lon- 


228 | Milton. 


ger than the unfiniſh'd Caſtle, as 


long as Blenheim is remember'd, or 
Cyder drunk in England. But I 
have digreſſed from Milton, and 
that I may return, and ſay all in a 


Word, his Style, his Thoughts, his 


Verſe, are as ſuperior to the Gene- 
rality of other Poets, as his Sub- 
jet. His Piſloyalty alone throws 


a Cloud upon his Glory; and we 
ſtand amaz'd to think that Man 


could ever be a Rebel, who had 


ſeen, as 1t were, and deſcribed, in 
all the Pomp of Terror, the Re- 
bellion and Puniſhment of the A- 
poſtate Angels. For though his 


Paradiſe Loft was indeed written 
after the Rebellion , we may well 5 


imagine, that ſuch a Man as he, 
had the ſame Thoughts and The- 


ory in his Mind, which he after- 
wards expreſs'd in his Poem: And 
S e | it 
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Cowley, Waller, Granville. 229 
it is plain he continu'd a Rebel in 
his Heart to the laſt. 

Cowley I need not inſiſt on, when 


his Character is ſo admirably drawn 


by fo great a Maſter, as I have na- 


med already. 


Waller, for the Muſic of his 


Numbers, the Courtlineſs of his 
Verſe, the Eaſineſs and Happineſs 


of his. Thoughts on a "Thouſand 
Subjects, deſerves your Lordſhip's 
Conſideration more, perhaps, than 


any other, becauſe his Manner and 


his Subjects are more common to 


| Perſons of Quality, and the Affairs 
of a Court. Mr. Granville, my 
Lord, hath rivall'd him in his finelt 


Addreſs, and is as happy as he ever 
Was, in raiſing modern Compli- 
ments upon ancient Story, and ſet- 


ting off the Britiſßi Valour and the 


Engliſh Beauty, with the old Gods 
and Goddeſs. 


Sir 


230 Sir John Denham. 

Sir John Denham is famed for 
his Coopers-Hill; and Windſor is 
more honoured in being the Sub- 
ject of his Proſpect, than the Hill 
is in being the Subject of his Poem. 
For Windſor is only the Ornament 
of his Hill, but his Poem is the 
Ornament of V. ndſor. 

I cannot help inſerting into the 
Body of this Book that Character 
which I think Sir John Denham 
fo highly deſerveth, for his excel- 
lent Verſion of the Pſalms: They 

are ſo admirable in our old Proſe 

Tranſlation, that J deſpair of ever 
ſeeing them equall'd in Verſe; but 
Sir John, by a noble Simplicity of 
Style, by a Clearneſs and Eaſineſs 
of Expreſſion, by an Exactneſs and 
Harmony of Numbers, hath made 
them ſo. delightful ro the Ear, and 
fo pleaſing to the Reader, chat as a 
meer poetical Work, it muſt be 
read with all the Satisfaction which 

Pieces 
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Pieces perfect in their Kind can 
give us: But this is vaſtly rais'd, 
when we conſider the Subject Mar- 
ter various as the ſeveral Seca 
and devout Paſſions of the Pfal- 
miſt, and obſerve the Tranſlator 
varying his Style, and every where 
forming himſelf to the Spirit of 
the Original, ſometimes in humble 
Acknowledgments of a repenting 
Sinner, ſometimes in the chearful 
Voice of Praiſe and Thankſgiving: 
In ſome Pſalms delivering Divine 
Precepts with all the Plainneſs, ar 
plicity, and Majeſty of Verſe; 
others, celebrating the Goadaels 
and Providence of God throughout 
the World: In ſome recounting the 
great Things God had done for his 
People in an hiſtorical, but a great 
and ſolemn Narration of the Won- 
ders, the Mercies, and Deliveran- 
ces vouchſated unto them: In o- 
thers diſplaying the Works of Cre- 


ation; 
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ation, the Might and Majeſty of 
the Creator, his Wiſdom, Juſtice, 
and Goodneſs, in the ſublimeſt 
Strains, above the Reach of all 
mortal Eloquence. The Dignity of 
the Original is duly regarded in all 
the Parts of this Tranſlation, and 
the Divine Spirit is beſt preſerv d, 
in being the leaſt mix d with any 
human Conceits. In his other Pie- 
ces this honourable Bard roſe a- 
bove moſt others, in an Age that 
moſt abounded with good Poets; 
but much more in this Tranſlation, 
by which he hath not only rais'd 
his Fame, but himſelf, to Hea- 
Nen 
Several other of our Poets Os: 
ferve to be remember'd, and they 
fhould not be omitted, if I thought 
theſe Sheets a Record. Mr. Ticłell, 
eſpecially, old Friendſhip would not 
ſuffer me to forget, could any Suf- 


frage of mine add at all to his 
Commen- 
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Commendation. It 1s enough to 
ſay, he was Friend to the excellent 
Mr. Addiſon, by whom his Poetry 
was approv'd, and his Perſon be- 
lov'd. I have already mention'd 


Mr. Dryden on the wrong Side of 


a Compariſon, and it would be In- 


juſtice to paſs him by, when I may 
mention him on the right. For 
certainly there never roſe a happier 


Genius, and a more abſolute Maſter 


of Language and Numbers. All 


his Poems were extreamly ſtudied, 
and he made every Thing he bor- 
row'd ſo much his own, that he im- 
prov'd the brighteſt Paſſages of the 

Greeks and Romans, and repaid them 
with abundant Intereſt. 


 Otway writes with ſo fine a Spi- 


rit, with ſo perfect a Command of 
our Paſſions, his Language is fo 
very beautiful, and all his tender 


Strains ſo very moving in the moſt 


ſenſible Words, chat, perhaps, your 
Lord dſhip 
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Lordſhip will no where meet the 
Paſſions touch'd with a more maſ- 
terly Hand, or expreſs'd in more 
lively Colours. 

I have made no diſtinct mention 
of Tragedy, and the moſt celebra- 
ted of eur Writers that have rais'd 
the Engliſb Stage as high as the 
Athenian; they have moſt excell'd, 
When they form'd their Plays on 
the Grecian Plan, or built them, at 
| leaſt, after the ancient Models. 
And where the Unities are preſery- 
ed by a great Genius, and a maſ- 
terly Hand, I think the Structure 
of our T ragedies more beautiful 
than the ancient Buildings. Vour 
Lordſhip, I hope, will never act a 
Part where that Language is re- 
quir'd; and J have omitted to ſpeak 
of the Tragic Style, becauſe tis 
rais'd above the ordinary Sentiments 
and Expreſſion of Mankind. The 


Perſons of the Drama oh as they 
| are 


Of Tragedy. 235 
are dreſs'd, in Buſkins, The Mind 
is in too much Commotion, and a- 
gitated by thoſe Paſſions that can 
be only raiſed upon ſuch a Criſis, 
as worketh up all the Actions of 


Life to the laſt and moſt important 
Event. Vet, my Lord, our Tra- 


gedies may be read with great Ad- 
vantage to Style and Language, if 
we can bring them down to our 
calmer Thoughts, and the ſtiller 
Scenes of Life, and only uſe them 


to be better acquainted with the 


Nature, Violence, Degrees, and 


Expreſſion of all the various Paſ- 


fions that exerciſe and diſtract the 


Mind of Man. Treatiſes are of no 


Uſe te inform us upon this great 
Subject, but when the Paſſions are 


practically diſplay d, all their Springs 


diſcover'd, and the whole tumul- 
tuous Theory preſented in lively 
Actions on the Stage, we fee and 


feel the HET of the Actors in 


Our 
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our ſelves, we do really put on all 
their perſonated Paſſions, they ſtrike 
upon our Souls, and Nature anſwers 
from within. We have but few 
great Maſters in this noble Art. Af- 
ter Shakeſpear, whom I have nam'd 
already, and Beaumont, and Flet- 
cher, who have ſometimes touch'd 
the Paſſions with a maſterly Hand, 
we muſt come down to Dryden 
and Otway, who ſtand almoſt a- 
lone, unleſs Lee may be joined un- 
to them; but he is too much out 
of the Way, too much in a Paſſion 
to be named, and therefore we will 
put Southern into his Room. Af- 
terwards we have none of Conſi- 
deration, but Congreve, Rowe, and 
Mr. Granville, and two Oxford 
Scholars, who need not be pointed 
out. 

I do not inſiſt on the rarcjculer 
Character of theſe Authors, think- 
ing it enough to my Purpoſe to 

Name 
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name them, as the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed of our Tragic Writers. 5 
Suckling, and other Bards cele- 
| brated in their Time, I forbear; 
and Ben 7obnſcn I dare not meddle 
with, leſt he, or ſome Body ſurly 
as himſelf, ſhould riſe, and rebuke 
me for not writing of him with 
that Labour and Exactneſs he al- 
ways wrote with. 
My Lord, I have given you a 
Liſt of Poets almoſt equal to the 
Ancients, and this is the greateſt 
Character that can be given of Mo- 
dern Works: For though I think 
Spencer and Shakeſpear as great Ge- 
nius's as ever were produced in 
| Rome or Athens, they will not bear 
a ſtrict Compariſon upon all the 
Beauties of Writing. Milton, alone, 
in Epic Writing hath tranſcended. 
the Greek and the Latin Poet: He 
hath excelled the F:7/t in the Force 
and Richneſs of Imagination; bach 
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hath rivalled the Laſt in Juſtneſs 
of Thought, and Exactneſs of the 
Work. Spencer may, perhaps, diſ- 
pute the Paſtoral, even with Theo- 
critus, for I dare prefer him to Vir- 
gil, and in him alone the Sweet- 
neſs and Ruſticity of the Doric 
Muſe was to be found, till of late 
Years ſome happy Genius's among 
our ſelves have aſſembled all the 
Beauties of the Arcadian Poetry, 
and reſtored their Simplicity, Lan- 
guage, and Manners, to the Swains. 
Here then, my Lord, we ſtand. I 
may with great Modeſty and Juſ- 
rice own, that ſeveral Pieces of En- 
ghſh Compolure are nothing infe- 
' rior to the choiceſt Productions of 
Antiquity ; but I cannot pronounce 
ſo upon the whole, upon their Wri- 
ters and ours. I muſt beg Pardon, 
therefore, if I fall into Sir William 


Temple's Party in this Article of | 


Ancient and Modern Learning, and 
i give 
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give the Preference to the great O- 
riginals of Greece and Rome; I am 
the more confirmed in this Judg- 
ment, by obſerving that our great- 
ett Maſters in Compoſition have 
been always of the ſame Opinion; 
and it would be hard for the Pa- 
trons of Modern Learning, when 
they can ſhow nothing of their 
Own, that may compare with the 
Ancients, to argue for their Opi- 
nion from the Writings of thoſe. 
who diſclaim it. gh 
But, my Lord, I muſt not enter 
into this Controverſy now; and 
having given you theſe few Direc- 
tions for the forming your Style 
by reading the celebrated Writers 
of Italy and England, I ſhall take 
my Leave of this Subject, after I 
have juſt mentioned this one Parti- 
cular, That perhaps the beſt Way 
to diſcern the Beauties of good 
Writing, is to read ſome of the 
= worſt : 
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worſt. Ogilby and Dryden will 
ſhew you the Difference, and when 
you perceive the inſufferable Dul- 
neſs of the one, you will ſee more 
clearly the Brightneſs of the other. 
Light, indeed, will ſhew it ſelf; 
but a Jewel looketh brighter in a 
Heap of Coals, than in the Luſtre 
of a Crown; and Beauty is more 
conſpicuous in the Neighbourhood 
of Deformity, than in the Circle of 
the Court. 
I hope your Lordſhip will not 
think I have recommended any 
'Thing to you below your Quality : 
Your Fortunes place you far above 
che Neceſſity of Learning, but no- 
thing can ſet you above the Orna- 
ment of it: And I am the more 
bold to preſs it upon your Lord- 
| ſhip, becauſe theſe Accompliſh- 
ments appear with greater Advan- 
tages, and do really ſit more hand- 
ſomely 


r 
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ſomely on Perſons of Quality, than 


any other. 

The late Duke of Devonſhire de- 
ſerves a Name in the foremoſt Liſt 
of our Engliſh Writers; but J re- 


| ſerved him to the laſt, becauſe he 
was of your Lordſhip's Alliance, 
and I thought his Name would 


better recommend what I have of- 


fer'd, than any Thing elſe I can 


ſay. He was not only the fineſt 


Gentleman of his Time, but one 


of the fineſt Scholars in every Part 


of polite Learning: Whatever Parts 
of his Character have been diſpu- 
ted, this Palm hath been yielded 


with the greateſt Juſtice and Ap- 


plauſe ; and when Your Lordſhip 


thinks how great an Ornament he 


was to the Engliſh Court and Na- 


tion, you will find his Learning 


Was as great an Ornament to him. 


To the Father I would beg Leave 


to add the Son, who hath lately 


M teſt 
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left all that had the Honour to 


know him, in great Affliction for 
his Death. He inherited the Ex- 


cellencies as well as Honours of 


his Family ; and with all thoſe good 
Qualities, which can render a Man 
beloved and reverenced under the 


great Characters of a Patriot and a 
Chriftian, he was eminently diſ- 


tinguiſh'd for that Knowledge and 
Politeneſs in Books, Paintings, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, and Medals, 


which I may call the peculiar Ac- 


compliſhments of a Nobleman 


and it muſt be a Pleaſure to ſee his 


moſt worthy Succeſſor, and your 
elf, ſo emulous to be diſtinguiſh'd 
of. 

I am aſhamed to preſent theſe 
Thoughts in fo ill an Hand; bur 
your Lordſhip will conſider that we 
Scholars are generally bad Penmen: 
We ſeldom regard the mechanic 
Part of Writing; though nothing 
1 85 „ 
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ſhould be put into your Lordſhip's 


Hands that looketh like fo rude a 
Draught. 


Buch as it is, it is humbly offer'd 


to your Lordſhip with my conſtant 
Prayers for your Proſperity ; and I 
hope your Lordſhip will accept it 
as a ſmall Teſtimony of the Ho- 
nour I have for your Illuſtrious 


My Lony, 
Your Lordſbip's 
Moſt H umble, and 
Moſt Obedient Servant, 


Belvoir, Dec. 
29. 1710. 


Henry FELTON. 
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